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THE MONEY OF FOOLS. 


“For words are but wise men’s counters, 
they do but reckon by them; but they are the 
money of fools.’’ Good old Thomas Hobbes 
was one of the wisest of men, and one of those 
least likely to find in a word anything more 
than its natural significance, and yet it may be 
questioned whether he were not himself betrayed 
or deluded into a strained interpretation of the 
very word which supplies a title for the great 
treatise upon political philosophy in which this 
famous dictum occurs. If he once crystallize 
into a metaphor some vast central concept, the 
keenest of thinkers will be unconsciously influ- 
enced by its accidental connotations, and find 
himself in danger of taking it too literally. The 
figurative habit of mind will play tricks with 
the best intelligence, and such terms as “levia- 
than”’ and “behemoth” lend themselves too 
easily to forced extensions of analogy beyond 
what is legitimate. The conception of society 
as an organism has its working uses, but it may, 
if not kept under strict subordination to fact, 
lead to the wildest vagaries of fancy. There is 
something marvellous in the power of words to 
direct thought, and if we do not go so far as 
Max Miller in declaring that thought without 
words is impossible, we must at least admit our 
dependence on them for all but the most ele- 
mentary mental processes. To keep them our 
servants, instead of permitting them to become 
our masters, requires a degree of vigilance of 
which few intellects are completely capable. 
They are lurking in all the corners of the mind, 
seeking to instil prejudice into our reasoning, 
and persuading us into taking the short cuts 
that will spare us the difficult task of analysis. 

It was a wiser man than Hobbes who em- 
bodied in diabolical argument the quintessence 
of intellectual cynicism when he made Mephis- 
topheles thus advise the inquiring student: 

“Im ganzen — haltet euch an Worte! 


Dann geht ihr durch die sichre Pforte 

Zum Tempel der Gewissheit ein. 

Denn eben wo Begriffe fehlen, 

Da Stellt ein Wort zur rechten Zeit sich ein. 
Mit Worten lisst sich trefflich streiten, 

Mit Worten ein System bereiten, 

An Worte lisst sich trefflich glauben, 

Von einem Wort lisst sich kein Iota rauben.” 


How the history of thought is strewn with ex- 
amples of this precept in practical application! 
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Science, philosophy, ethics, politics, and theology 
afford countless illustrations of the use of words 
as current coin, in forgetfulness of the fact that 
they are but the counters shaped by the intellect 
for its own uses. Such words as “ vitalism,” 
“determinism,” “ hedonism,” and “ protection- 
ism” are charged with infinite possibilities of 
mischievous employment, and have arrayed 
intellectual squadrons against one another in 
mortal combat. In the case of words in the 
armory of theology, the combat has been phy- 
sical, deluging the world with blood, as the wars 
of religion eloquently witness. Think of the 
malignant power of words as exemplified in the 
way in which the partisans of homoousion have 
cut the throats of the partisans of homoiousion, 
or in the armies that have taken the field in the 
defence of, and in opposition to, the doctrine of 
transubstantiation, or even in the conflicts that 
have been waged in behalf of some demonstrable 
mistranslation of a Scriptural passage. Such 
words have been something considerably more 
than counters in a game of wits. 

In the world of to-day, catch-words and epi- 
thets which are verbalized prejudices play an 
active part in muddling men’s minds, and enlist- 
ing the unthinking in behalf of causes which 
they would abhor were their concealed implica- 
tions once made visible. The most wild-eyed 
and subversive measure has only to be labeled 
with the word “ reform” or “ progress” to win 
the suffrage of that large section of the multi- 
tude to whom the new thing is the desirable 
thing. Of course all sensible people believe in 
reform and progress, and proposals which really 
mean deformation and retrogression find ready 
acceptance in the minds of thousands whose 
vision is blinded, and whose faculty of analysis 
is paralyzed by a single persuasive and question- 
begging word. The term “ Socialism ” is made 
a blanket to cover all sorts of aims, worthy and 
unworthy, and those who use it as a watchword 
are skilful in coating the pill of its sinister 
significance with the sugar of a sentiment which 
cannot fail to appeal to all generous hearts. In 
this country, we cover the iniquities of the alli- 
ance between government and special privilege 
with the smooth word “ protectionism,” and the 
evil thing is almost impregnably intrenched 
behind that innocent and high-sounding word. 
In England, on the other hand, the same bad 
cause is already half-won by the naive device 
of calling it * fair trade” and “tariff reform.” 
Many people ( who have votes) never get beyond 
that label. They say, “If a thing is ‘fair’ 
and a measure of ‘reform,’ of course we favor 





it,” and they have no thought of probing its real 
meaning. ‘ Temperance” is one of the most 
seductive of words, and yet what mean oppres- 
sions are committed in its name! ‘The rights 
of man” is a mighty phrase with which to con- 
jure, yet under its egis the French Revolution 
developed into a carnival of crime at which the 
world has not ceased to shudder. 

In an article on “ Language, Action, and 
Belief,” Mr. J. C. Thomas, in the October issue 
of “* Bedrock,” discusses the mischievous power 
of words in the field of science. Speaking of 
ideas and beliefs, he says : 

“ These mental elements are materialized in language, 
the words of which form their discrete bodies. Within 
these verbal embodiments man has imprisoned, distorted, 
and tortured the ‘ideal soul,’ which in revenge has 
retaliated by making speech a fertile and a perennial 
source of falsity in every department of thought. But 
it is in connection with beliefs that lan; has in- 
flicted upon humanity the full blight of its curse. Beliefs 
are our springs of conduct — our very guides in life — 
hence our weal and woe are bound up indissolubly with 
our opinions and our creed. 

“It matters nothing that there exists no reality cor- 

responding to the idea which is the basis of belief; for 
that reality can be made to exist in the language which 
communicates it, by the simple device of coining terms 
and phrases which assume such existence. And these 
verbal embodiments have greater power of generating 
belief than even sense-impressions. A Roman youth 
found no difficulty in believing that Jupiter and Juno 
were real beings, for they were real beings in the 
language which conveyed to him the ideas.” 
The writer then goes on to say that ‘ we live in 
an age when language is strained to its utter- 
most to suggest and to engender belief in the 
untrue and the unreal.” Taking for his special 
text the term “ psychical research,” he points out 
that its content is not psychical and its method 
is not that of research in any scientific sense. 

“Its nomenclature is a new. coinage, bright from the 

mint, and specially struck off for the use of the Society 
[for Psychical Research]. It includes amongst others 
the terms: clairvoyance, clairaudience, astral-stage, 
psychic-force, telepathy, second-sight, levitation, auto- 
matic writing, rematerialization, double-sight, super- 
normal, thought-reading, and thought-transference — 
every one of which is a question-begging epithet; that 
is, its function is simply and solely to insinuate beliefs 
in ideas and not to store or revive them.” 
Call it by its proper name, “occult” or “ magi- 
eal,’ and the charm would vanish, for then it 
would stand on its own merits, and its cause 
would not be prejudged by its vocabulary. 

At the present day, the work of education is 
being thoroughly demoralized by the obsession 
of the word “vocational” and its countless 
derivative phrases, such as “ practical educa- 
tion” and “training for life.“ Call Greek and 
Latin “dead” languages, and their defence 
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becomes hopeless against minds for whom the 
word is a coin and not a counter. Let the 
dead past bury its dead, and let us store the 
youthful mind with useful knowledge about 
farming and book-keeping and the art of 
advertising. The ultimate aims of education 
are clean forgotten, and only its immediate 
material aims are pursued. The old cultural 
ideal is a “fetish,” and we know that a fetish 
is an object of ridicule to ali sensible persons. 
We are calling all sorts of things fetishes now- 
adays, including the most precious and hard- 
won conquests of civilization. Mr. Jesse Macy 
has just declared: “ We must cease to worship 
as a fetish a written Constitution whose framers 
knew it to be inadequate and defective,” and 
Mr. Felix Adler said the other day of that 
document: “We have indulged in a kind of 
fetish worship of it, as if that remarkable in- 
strument had been directly revealed from on 
high.” Now if ever the speech and gesture of 
fetish worship were justifiable, they would be 
so in the face of the ominous and scatter- 
brained attacks upon the Constitution that 
figure so largely in current political discussion. 
There are times when, as we remarked in our 
last issue, it is necessary to use exaggeration 
and over-emphasis in defence of a cause that 
is menaced by the sort of insidious and un- 
principled warfare now waged against the 
noblest work of political construction achieved 
in modern times. We may find morality itself 
characterized as a fetish before long—in fact, 
that is what Nietzsche has practically done, to 
the admiration of ingenuous iconoclasm all over 
the world. And pending the universal accept- 
ance of that belief, we have endless novelists and 
dramatists who are seeing to it that no specific 
virtue escapes being held up to ridicule as an 
outworn fetish of religion or ethics in the totem- 
pole stage of its evolution. Let the vices take 
the place of the virtues as the objects of our 
worship; they are likely to furnish a far more 
popular pantheon. Schopenhauer says some- 
where that if a child be taken early enough, 
and taught to say Mumbo-Jumbo with firmness 
and conviction a sufficient number of times, 
nothing that he learns later in life will shake 
his belief in that omnipotent spirit. Similarly, 
if we build up the association of “fetish” with 
any or all of these things on which St. Paul 
counselled us to think, we shall readily —so 
great is the maleficent power of a word — find 
better furniture for our minds, metal more 
attractive for the hommes sensuels moyens 
that most of us are. 





ON EDUCATION. 


Great nations at great epochs of their life think 
little of education. At such times the theory of 
doing things gives place to the art of doing things. 
Every man springs to his post, a wave of enthusi- 
asm and inspiration rolls over the land, great deeds 
are done, great arts and literatures are born, —all, 
as it were, on the spur of the moment. For a state 
to be over-concerned, to make a special fuss, about 
education, is almost a confession that the generation 
which is on the stage at the moment is of little 
account, and that the only hope is to prepare a new 
one which may amount to something. 

America is paying a great deal of attention to 
education to-day. Are we willing to accept this 
depreciatory estimate of ourselves? If, instead of 
spending so large a part of our income in educating 
for the future, we were to put some of the money 
into rewarding great and notable deeds, encouraging 
art and literature, erecting beautiful buildings, and 
laying out healthful parks and towns, it would be 
better both for us in the present and for the genera- 
tions to come. It is less important to educate ten 
thousand Philistines than to develop one great poet, 
artist, or thinker for humanity. Probably the 
present agitation and activity in the educational 
field are largely due to woman’s increasing influ- 
ence in affairs. Women rarely believe in their hus- 
bands, but they always think their children are 
going to set the world afire. 

However, we must take things as they are; and 
it is worth while to try to assess a little what is 
being done in education, to review the main ideas 
and tendencies of our time in that respect. We 
have been reading lately a book entitled “Culture, 
Discipline, and Democracy” by Dr. A. Duncan 
Yocum of the University of Pennsylvania. It is a 
really admirable work, but it is perhaps too calm in 
its closely reasoned argument to attract the attention 
it deserves. If Dr. Yocum had any single panacea to 
propose to mankind,— if, like Rousseau, he rushed 
out into the streets crying “‘ Back to Nature!” or like 
some modern propagandists, “ Back to the land!”; or 
if, on the other hand, he preached the study of Sci- 
ence or any cultural discipline as a cure-all for our 
ills,— he would be move likely, we believe, to have 
a large following. But he tries to hold a balance 
between all the elements that enter into life or the 
preparation for life. He gives a view of the present 
status in educational matters, and shows the lessen- 
ing confidence in formal discipline, the increasing 
demand for direct preparation for life. He thinks 
the latter the more certain of the two. He makes 
an analysis of formal or general discipline, and the 
conditions favorable to it. He admits the compara- 
tive uselessness of the old disciplinary subjects, the 
classics and mathematics, for the average scheme of 
life. As regards the classics, we think he is mainly 
right; because the rise of modern languages and lit- 
eratures and the re-discovery of Asiatic literatures 
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and philosophies have disturbed the old balance of 
power in knowledge. He harks back, then, to the 
interdependence of culture and direct preparation for 
life, and has some most wise remarks about the 
folly of attempting to develop artistic expression at 
the expense of wsthetic appreciation. In the end 
he decides that a dominating system of education 
must be ensured primarily through direct prepara- 
tion, and secondarily through specialization. The 
“old” education and the “new” must be complemen- 
tary. Either one of them has been enough for the 
wits of youth in the past,— we don’t know how they 
are going to stagger on under the burden of both. 

Masters of pedagogy are perhaps like doctors 
who think more of the colored drugs in their bottles 
than of the constitutions of their patients. Intel- 
lectually men are so different. They differ as the 
fibre and grain of the trees in the wood do. Some 
trees cut up into timber which will bear great strain ; 
some have a density and beauty of markirg which 
fit them for polish and adornment; some are only 
good for firewood. Or they differ like the crystals 
of the rock in weight, color, lustre, and value. Men, 
trees, and crystals all bear witness to Nature’s 
inexorable demand for an aristocracy. If we could 
only arrive at a system of education penetrating 
enough to detect these differences of quality in the 
youth of our race, flexible enough to fit each human 
being for his proper occupation, and opulent enough 
to give him a chance at it, then there would be 
little to complain about. We do not in the least 
mean that these differences in quality in mortals 
go by classes,—that the rich and the poor differ 
as fine and coarse. On the contrary, the precious 
gifts of the intellect are scattered pretty evenly 
through the whole structure of society. It follows 
that a large percentage of those who go through 
our universities and institutions of learning are 
educated far beyond their wits; while innumerable 
potential scholars, inventors, artistic creators, among 
the poor, do not get the education which would be 
good for them. 

We confine real education to the intellectual 
qualities because, like physical health and strength, 
the moral qualities of man— courage, endurance, 
sympathy, goodness — are so instinctive, so widely 
diffused, that they can hardly be considered sub- 
jects of education at all. They are in widest com- 
monalty spread. Of course they may be the better 
for organization, may be intensified by religious 
training; but every man who has gone through the 
usual experiences of life, every woman who has 
borne children or earned her living, has put forth 
some of the highest qualities of our nature. We 
live in the thick of heroes and heroines. Though 
we only realize this when some crisis occurs, when 
some girl telegraphist sticks to her post in the face 
of a flood, or some Marconi operator goes down in 
his ship calling for help, — yet the response to duty 
is so general and so ready that in this respect there 
is hardly a pin’s-point of difference between ninety 
per cent of the members of the human race, edu- 





cated or uneducated. Of course different races and 
classes do vary in their ideas of morality and duty, 
but the primal instincts are everywhere the same. 

It is with the intellectual aptitudes, therefore, that 
culture and preparation must deal. And there are 
two methods: education and training. To educate 
is to educe, to draw out all the inherent capabilities 
of the student, to make him many-sided, refined, 
polished. To train is to inform him, exercise him, 
and make him efficient in one direction, usually that 
he may be able to earn his living by the practice of 
his profession, trade, or calling. The great mass 
of our youth, even if they had the ability, simply 
cannot give the time to cover both kinds of culture. 
They must choose one or the other. Even with stu- 
dents in the higher professions, the two courses can 
seldom be run together. Lawyers are acute but nar- 
row. Clergymen lack many-sidedness and knowl- 
edge of life. Doctors are apt to be materialists. 

For a hundred years in America, education, an- 
swering the democratic demand, has tried to give 
everyone a sip at all the fountains of knowledge. 
It has tried to give all the people an even chance. 
Of course with the time at the disposal of the great 
majority of students, anything like thoroughness has 
been impossible. And we have found out that this 
slight taste of many kinds of knowledge is about the 
worst possible preparation for the struggle of life. 
We have found out that it does not pay to try to 
educate fifty million prospective Presidents of the 
United States. The demand for vocational train- 
ing, therefore, has sprung up and is becoming daily 
more and more irresistible. 

Vocational training is a step towards the institu- 
tion of caste. It cannot hope to produce whole men, 
—men open to every influence of nature and life 
and art, capable of the profoundest appreciation of 
the work of the past, of the greatest joy in the ex- 
istence of the present, of the best planning for the 
future. The vocationalized or specialized man is 
bound to be more or less of a machine, driving at 
his own ends and oblivious of a great part of that 
which makes life worth living. But perhaps caste 
is a shade better than chaos. 

Once in the world a community of free men was 
really educated. The Athenian youth entered the 
gymnasium at an early age. He recited the works 
of Homer and Hesiod and the lyric poets. He 
learned music and the use of the lyre. He lived in 
the shadow of marble palaces and temples, and the 
statues of gods and goddesses looked down upon him 
to lure him on to rival their beauty. He took part 
in processionals and festivals. His body was trained 
in all athletic exercises, and he saw or contended in 
the great games of Greece. Growing older, he walked 
and talked with the philosophers and teachers of 
wisdom, under their porches or in the open air. He 
haunted the law courts, and heard the orators dis- 
cuss public questions and affairs of state. He gath- 
ered with the whole mass of his fellow-citizens in the 
great open-air theatre, and saw imaged forth the 
mighty myths of his race, its historic triumphs, or 
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the personages of the day in a guise of wit and satire. 
Then, at the call of battle, he took his place in the 
ranks of the hoplites, or light-armed troops, and 
fought for his country. If, as was probable, he had 
estates in the archipelago or Asian mainland he 
made voyages thither and saw strange lands and 
peoples. But all this was possible only because the 
twenty thousand freeman of Athens held in leash a 
hundred thousand slaves to do their work for them 
and give them leisure to be forever running about 
telling some new thing. They could indulge in the 
wittiest gossip, the divinest speculations of philos- 
ophy, the production of perfect works of art and 
literature, because they were not compelled to do 
anything else. 

Under conditions of life in America, the best we 
can hope to do will be, as the English statesman 
said, “to muddle through.” It strikes us that in the 
end vocational education will be fatal to Democracy. 
It will leave all higher culture to the few who have 
wealth and leisure, or who have force and determi- 
nation enough to acquire it in spite of circumstances. 
Fortunately, genius, whose flowering seems to be 
the one certain purpose of life, is usually strong 
enough to force its way up through the hardest and 
most barren soil; though doubtless it flourishes best 
where the ground is prepared to nourish and dis- 
play it. 


CuARLEs LEONARD Moore. 








CASUAL COMMENT. 


Humor IN LETTERS is like apples of gold in 
pictures of silver; it is humor in the very best set- 
ting that could be found for it. Accordingly one is 
pleased to find even an occasional outcropping of 
this vein amid the fine scholarship and exquisite taste 
that characterize Charles Eliot Norton’s familiar cor- 
respondence (as published in the two rich volumes 
elsewhere reviewed in this issue). In a letter to 
Lowell in 1856, written in the Isle of Wight, Norton 
says, of London climatic conditions: “We had a fog 
there one day last week that was of a sort to keep 
up the reputation of this portion of the British Con- 
stitution. Old men who had gone down to the city 
every day of their lives got lost in the Strand, found 
themselves near Westminster Hall when they thought 
they were approaching Temple Bar. The robbers 
could not find the marks that Ali Baba had chalked 
up on the doors. Cabmen could not find the Bank, 
and Sir James Clark, who was to have gone to an 
important consultation, struggled vainly for three 
hours and then had to feel his way home. Even the 
blind beggars could not see approaching passengers 
and had the fog lasted two days longer half London 
would have been starved. But fine weather set in 
next day with a heavy rain.” At much later period, 
little more than a month before he died, we find 
dashes of humor, of a subtler and rarer flavor, in a 
letter to the congenial friend of his old age, Horace 
Howard Furness. Here is a random passage, again 





touching on things meteorological: “I agree with 
your boys in being glad that you did r + have the 
chance to see and feel a West India hurricane. Even 
the sight of cows and chickens carried through the 
air would not make up for the horror of such an 
extravagant exhibition of the powers of nature. I 
do not like these noisy, violent convulsions of such 
uncontrollable forces. I feel as old Dr. Popkin did 
in regard to the character of the Greek tragedies,— 
‘ They are too horrible.’ He liked to see, as he said, 
everybody peaceful and happy, and I like to see 
Nature in her calm and beautiful moods rather than 
in her passionate excesses.” Calm and beautiful are 
the moods in which Norton wrote his letters, and his 
wit and humor glow with a gentle radiance, never 
coruscate in blinding flashes. 


THE BIRTH OF A NEW WORD, when the new word 
supplies a real need, is cause for rejoicing; but the 
careless introduction into the language of barbarous 
or hybrid or otherwise philologically objectionable 
terms is a thing to be deprecated. An offender 
already familiar to many is the verb “enthuse,” 
which is being more and more freely used in both 
a neuter and an active sense. In a late number of 
“The Newarker” occurs this sentence: “They 
were stimulated and enthused by their communion 
with the live thinkers and workers of the world.” 
A noteworthy publication of the season, Patience 
Pennington’s “A Woman Rice Planter,” which, 
even without its highly commendatory introduction 
from Mr. Owen Wister’s pen, would win its way in 
the world, has at least one of its fair pages dis- 
figured with this vulgarism, used in all deliberation 
and seriousness; and the otherwise admirable 
“Picture Tales from Welsh Hills,” by Miss Bertha 
Thomas, cools the cordiality of our welcome by giv- 
ing its sanction to this misbegotten monster of a 
word. Why it is to be called misbegotten will be 
made plain by a little reflection or a brief study of 
the dictionary. Hnthusiasm (or, in Greek, enthou- 
siasmos) is connected with the Greek verb enthou- 
siazein ; and the corresponding English verb, if we 
must have it, would be enthusiaze, just as we have 
dogmatize, from the Greek dogmatizein. To dog- 
mat would be just as allowable as to enthuse; and 
if we permit ourselves to enthuse and to be enthused, 
why should we not ecstase our neighbors and be 
ecstased by them? But the truth is, there is no 
call for any of these grotesque absurdities. We 
have the verbs, stimulate, animate, kindle, excite, 
electrify ; and we have no need of enthuse. Never- 
theless, it has already secured a foothold in the 
language, and it would be safe to predict its unquali- 
fied recognition in the next edition of “ Webster.” 





THE DEATH oF Mrs. Samuet J. BARRows, 
October 25, calls renewed attention to her recent 
admirable biography of her husband, whose death 
preceded hers by four years and six months. “A 
Sunny Life” is such a book as any man might be 
proud to have dedicated to his memory. Mrs. Bar- 
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rows was a remarkable woman. She was born at 
Irasburg, Vt., April 17, 1845; was educated at the 
Adams Academy, Derry, N. H., studied medicine 
in New York, Leipzig, and Vienna, and for a while 
practiced as an oculist. But journalism and other 
literary work drew her from her first profession into 
the ranks of writers. She was the first woman stenog- 
rapher ever employed by the State Department at 
Washington; she also served as phonographic sec- 
retary of the National Prison Association, and for 
seventeen years as secretary of the Lake Mohonk 
Conference and editor of its publications. For twenty 
years she assisted her husband in the editorship of 
“The Christian Register,” Boston, and at different 
times contributed editorials to “The Independent,” 
“The Outlook,” the New York “Evening Post,” 
“The Survey,” and other journals. With Mr. Bar- 
rows she wrote “The Shaybacks in Camp,” that early 
and still unsurpassed example of back-to-nature lit- 
erature. And with all these activities she found 
time to be a wife and mother; in fact, she was twice 
married, first at eighteen to William Wilberforce 
Chapin, a missionary in India, who died two years 
later, and then, in 1867, to Samuel June Barrows, 
whose record of manifold and notable achievement 
it was her privilege and pleasure to make public in 
“A Sunny Life.” 


Tue ruTuRE or EnGuanp’s Acapemic Com- 
miTTer, which has bravely survived the jests and 
sarcasms directed against it at the time of its forma- 
tion in the summer of 1910, looks bright to Mr. 
Edmund Gosse, himself not the least eminent mem- 
ber of that body. In the current “Edinburgh 
Review” he begins an article on “The Foundation 
of the French Academy” with a few words on the 
similar but much younger institution in his own 
country, of which he says that “now, for more than 
three years, without claiming any excessive publicity, 
this Academic Committee, founded for the protection 
and encouragement of a pure English style in prose 
and verse, has occupied a position in letters which 
gives every evidence of persisting and increasing. 
It was assailed, as was natural and right, by satire 
and by caricature, but it has survived the attacks 
which were directed against it, and there can be 
little doubt that, with good luck, it will become a 
prominent feature of our intellectual and social 
system.” Already, as he reminds his readers, the 
initial thirty-three have suffered losses that confer 
a certain solemnity, a certain increase of dignity, 
upon the young academy. Butcher, Verrall, Alfred 
Lyall, Andrew Lang, and Edward Dowden have 
followed one another to the grave in rather quick 
succession ; and both their fellows on the Committee 
and the larger world still feel their loss. 


HELPs TO READ was the old name sometimes 
applied to spectacles, and the passing years give 
most of us abundant proof of the appositeness of 
that designation. But an even greater help in read- 
ing, or rather a prime necessity, is a good light on 








the matter under perusal. The late convention of 
the National Gas Institute has called attention to 
the marked progress made in artificial illumination 
within the last few years, and it may also serve to 
remind us of the defects and also the excesses even 
now prevalent in our modes of lighting the printed 
page when inclination or necessity protracts our 
studies beyond the limits of daylight. It is a com- 
mon assumption that the stronger the artificial light, 
the nearer its approach to the illumination enjoyed 
from the sun, and hence the better for the eyes. 
But the assumption is erroneous. Sunlight is dif- 
fused, and unless turned directly upon the page 
before one is far less trying to the eyes than an 
equal amount of artificial light shining immediately 
upon the book or paper in hand. Hence the impor- 
tance of choosing a somewhat subdued light, like 
that of a good oil lamp, for reading, and of seeing 
that its rays are directed so as not to be reflected 
from the white paper into the eyes. As every 
schoolboy knows, and he need not be one of Macau- 
lay’s schoolboys in order to know it, the angle of 
reflection is equal to the angle of incidence; and 
also highly glazed or “sized” paper is ruinous to 
eyesight; and, lastly, just as water dropping day by 
day will wear the hardest stone away, so a repeated 
disregard of proper rules for reading will in time 
reduce the strongest eyes to a condition prohibitive 
of any reading at all. 


FirTy YEARS OF A LIBRARIAN'S LIFE form the 
link inseparably associating the name of Dr. Philip 
R. Uhler with the Peabody Institute Library of 
Baltimore. But it was science rather than letters 
that first made Dr. Uhler a worker among books. 
Born in 1835 at Baltimore, he early became familiar 
with country life, his father having bought a farm 
near Reisterstown, and he was especially drawn to 
the study of insects. Entering the service of the 
newly-started Peabody Institute in 1862, he attracted 
by his talents the attention of the elder Agassiz, who 
invited him to Cambridge to work in the great 
naturalist’s museum of comparative zodlogy as as- 
sistant librarian, and afterward sent him te make 
explorations in Hayti. In 1867 the young entomol- 
ogist was again at the Peabody Institute, acting as 
assistant librarian and, upon leave of absence, pur- 
suing entomological researches in Colorado. The 
head librarianship came to him in 1870, and in 
1890 he was also made Provost of the Institute. 
Other dignities and numerous memberships in 
learned societies fell to his share as the years 
passed, but the best of his energies were devoted to 
the fine library in his charge, and he left his mark 
upon it in the modern system of cataloguing and 
classification that he introduced, and in the notable 
additions he made to its store of books, spending 
much time in Europe in quest of these works. 
Among his amiable peculiarities, of which many 
stories are told, was his readiness to grant leave of 
absence to an assistant wishing to attend a church 
picnic, and his hesitation in granting such leave when 
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the less joyous function of a burial was in question. 
He died October 21, after a retirement of two years, 
and is succeeded in the librarianship by his long-time 
assistant, Mr. John Parker. 


FIRsT AID TO THE FOREIGNER, in his attempt to 
find his bearings in a new country, may often be 
best rendered by the public library. At a recent 
conference of educational and other workers at 
Springfield, Mass., discussion turned upon the best 
way to make the public library serviceable to the 
immigrant population. The lowly toiler of alien 
birth is seldom seen in the splendid halls of our city 
libraries. The books he needs and desires may be 
there, and the attendants eager and willing to serve 
him; but he does not come. Hence the necessity, 
as was urged, of a system of small branch libraries 
at the very doors of the foreign families, and with 
books in their several tongues served to them by 
assistants speaking those tongues. A small room, 
open an hour or two in the evening, will often do 
better service of this sort than a Carnegie library 
that employs a score of assistants and holds its 
doors open from eight in the morning till ten at 
night. The less awe-inspiring and formal the ap- 
pearance and methods of these branches or stations 
among the immigrants, the better will be the results 
attained; and from these humble training schools in 
library usage the Italian, the Hungarian, the Greek, 
and the Lithuanian are likely to graduate in time 
and find themselves fitted to avail themselves of the 
larger privileges of the central library; or at least 
their children are pretty sure to do so. 


Prick COLLIER, AUTHOR, SPORTSMAN, AND 
TRAVELLER, whose “Germany and the Germans 
from an American Point of View” is one uf the 
more important books of the season, died suddenly 
on the third of this month in the island of Funen, in 
the Baltic Sea, where he was visiting Count Weddel 
as member of a shooting party. He was born in 
1860, son of the Rev. Robert Laird Collier, and was 
educated at Geneva and Leipzig, but fitted for the 
ministry at the Harvard Divinity School. After 
brief pastorates at Hingham and Brookline, Mass., 
he devoted himself to letters, acting as European 
editor of “The Forum” for two years, writing 
many magazine articles, and issuing a number of 
books, chiefly concerning his travels. He wrote 
also the volume on driving in Macmillan’s “ Sports- 
man’s Library.” Of his books not already noted, 
mention should be made of «‘ America and the Amer- 
icans from a French Point of View,” “England 
and the English from an American Point of View,” 
and “The West in the East from an American Point 
of View.” He held an officer’s commission in the 
United States Navy in the Spanish-American War. 
Briskness, vigor, and alert observation showed 
themselves in his entertaining chapters of travel and 
foreign sojourn. 





A MONUMENT TO HENRI Fasre, the tardily ree- 
ognized genius whose researches in the insect world 
have proved him to be a naturalist and a thinker of 
rare insight and vision, will probably add not very 
much to the happiness of his remaining years, but 
it will at least gratify his increasing company of ad- 
mirers and the chosen few admitted to his intimate 
friendship to see his fame perpetuated not only in 
his books, themselves a monumentum cre peren- 
nius, but also in some suitable erection of stone or 
bronze bearing his name and effigy. To this end a 
committee headed by the Mayor of Sérignan, and 
numbering many French notables, has been formed, 
and a circular sent out in solicitation of subscrip- 
tions. It is hoped that the response will be prompt 
and generous. 
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THE LITERARY AGENT IN ENGLAND. 


(Special Correspondence of Tur D1At.) 

I am, unfortunately, old enough to remember the 
days when the Literary Agent made his first appearance 
in the world of writers, and was hailed with enthusiasm 
by the authors of that epoch as the harbinger of brighter 
days. For in those far-off times the Man of Letters 
knew himself to be no Man of Business: he confessed it 
even with a sort of pride. What had a writer of books 
to do with this pettifogging affair of getting paid for 
the books he produced? The publisher gave him some- 
thing for his trouble, and it was not the part of an artist 
or of a gentleman to cavil at the amount. We still had 
our literary traditions, dating from the days when Lord 
Byron considered it beneath his dignity to receive re- 
muneration for his copyrights. Mr. R. C. Dallas, who 
arranged for the publication of “Childe Harold” with 
John Murray, divided the profits of that transaction 
with the publisher. In a sense, he may be counted as 
the first Literary Agent of whom we have actual knowl- 
edge, and he was well rewarded for his pains. Our 
authors to-day are beginning to complain about the far 
more modest rate of commission charged by his suc- 
cessors in a growing trade. 

The Literary Agent, I suppose, evolved himself out 
of the Literary Executor. It was early recognized as a 
convenience that some duly authorized person, with some 
knowledge of business as well as of letters, should take 
over the task of collecting and publishing such stray 
fragments as might be left inedited at the writer’s death. 
His pay varied. Sometimes it was considered that the 
honor of his position (with the opportunity of writing 
an Authorised Biography) furnished sufficient remu- 
neration; sometimes, on the other hand, the materials 
were left to him absolutely to use at his own discretion 
and for his own profit. Out of this welter of confusion 
emerged by slow degrees the great principle of the Ten 
Per Cent commission, in defence of which the agent of 
to-day is prepared to fight to the last gasp. It looks 
as though he may have to fight, too. 

For a long time, when his business was still a novelty, 
the Literary Agent received nothing but praise from the 
authors who employed him. Successful novelists used 
to button-hole their less successful brethren at clubs, 
and urge them, with tears in their eyes, to follow the 
path that led so easily to glory and increased royalties. 
And, one by one, the conservative gentlemen of the old 
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school, who exist in literature as in other professions, 
fell into line and began to talk about “my agent” with a 
pleasant sense of business acumen. It really was a great 
point to have a representative who could be trusted to 
do the unpleasant part of the business,— who could ap- 
proach the selling of a book without being hampered by 
any absurd considerations of sentiment, or any ridiculous 
qualms of nervousness. The publisher, of course, made 
a fuss over the innovation: he talked a good deal about 
the good old times when there was a real friendship be- 
tween author and publisher; he trotted out a number of 
musty old stories about generous publishers of the past 
who had gone beyond the terms of their original agree- 
ments and handed over cheques for large amounts to 
writers who had made an unexpected success. He 
instanced firms who had undertaken, and paid liberally 
for, works that could not be expected to show a profit. 
This sort of thing, he intimated in conclusion, could 


not be expected to continue if the Literary Agent were | 


allowed to interpose himself as a middleman. In a very 
little time the publisher would be squeezed dry: not a 
drop of the milk of human kindness would be left in 
him. In effect, he desired to point out that the author 
could not have it both ways. Either let him be a friend, 
or a grasping man of business; if he chose to be the lat- 
ter (by proxy) he must not complain if he were treated 
according to the strict letter of the agreement. In 
short, the author must not expect any more cheques by 
way of bonus if he employed an agent to make his 
agreements. 

The author, I regret to say, made fun of these pro- 
testations in a manner that must have caused his old 
friend and ally considerable pain. He said rudely that 


he did not want his friendship: that he preferred the | 


cash; and that this so-called friendship, in any case, had 
been merely a cloak behind which the publisher had been 
wont to conceal his avaricious and grasping hands. It 
was now the author’s turn, and he meant to do a little 
squeezing on his own account. I must admit that he 
triumphed rather too openly for my taste; he displayed 
something too much of that exultant pride so distaste- 
ful to the Greek tragedians; it was felt that he was pre- 
paring a whip for the Fates to use upon himself in his 
turn. And yet it is difficult to blame him severely. The 
sudden acquisition of money is at least as intoxicating 
as strong drink. And for centuries the author had been 
kept very short of cash.. Since Samuel Johnson first 
turned for support from the patron to the bookseller, 
the capitalist had no doubt enjoyed the better share of 
the bargain. But then, the capitalist generally succeeds 
in business; if he fails, he soon ceases to be a capitalist. 
I do not know that the publisher had behaved worse to 
the author than the employer in general had to his 
laborers. But of late years Labor has been showing a 
decided tendency to squeeze Capital, and it was not to 
be expected that authors (whose work, after all, demands 
a modicum of brains) should lag behind their brother 
operatives. They could not very well organize a strike, 
but at least they could sell their wares to the highest 
bidder, and employ a man of business to superintend 
the sale and the subsequent collection of money that 
a become due. 

re are now, I suppose, some dozen or more Literary 
Agents of repute settled in this city of London. There 
are many more, no doubt, whose methods will not bear 
investigation, — men who live upon the fees they con- 
trive to extract from young authors before they make 
any pretence of exhibiting their work to editors or 








publishers. But the few who are perched securely at 
the top of the tree have done very well for them- 
selves, — so well that the author, forgetful of the 
benefits he has reaped from their services in the past, 
is already beginning to turn round and ask why he 
should pay these high rates of commission for work 
that he could (as he sometimes says) do as easily him- 
self. Recently “The Author,” which is the official 
organ of the Incorporated Society of Authors in this 
country, and is always ready to open its columns to 
the grievances, real or imaginary, of those who write, 
has been dealing with this matter of a ten per cent 
commission for the mere collecting of accounts. With 
the accumulation of wealth, it may be noted, Avarice 
increases. The author does not think of grumbling at 
the agent who deducts a sovereign from a ten pound 
account, or even ten pounds from a hundred; but when 
the amounts begin to run into higher figures he asks 
himself if the middleman is so indispensable after all. 
And of course the agent is by no means indispensable; 
he is merely a convenience. There are not wanting 
authors of eminence who declare roundly that they will 
have none of him, that they can manage their own 
affairs without his assistance, at a saving both in tem- 
per and in pocket. Mr. H. G. Wells and Mr. Hall 
Caine are two of the most important writers who have 
thus declared their independence; on the other hand, 
Mr. Arnold Bennett has acknowledged eloquently his 
indebtedness to the tribe of agents, and Mr. Charles 
Garvice assures us that the more his commission 
account comes to the better he is pleased. Which 
seems, on the face of it, a reasonable enough way of 
looking at the matter. 

The agent has done so much for the author during 
the last twenty years that it seems the basest ingrati- 
tude to cavil at the amount of his profit. It is all very 
well for the successful novelist to allege that he can 
make better terms for himself with the publishers, but 
it was the agent who showed him the way to do so. 
Yet it may be that the middleman has now become 
somewhat careless in the performance of his trust. 
Complaints are beginning to be made now that, when 
once the contract has been drawn up for the publication 
of a book or the production of a drama, the agent does 
nothing more to earn his commission. He does not, for 
example, keep his eye upon publisher or producer to 
see that the terms of the contract are fulfilled. In 
cases where there is delay in the furnishing of accounts 
(and publishers on this side of the Atlantic are often 
unconscionably slow in payment of royalties) the agent 
is too apt, they say, to make excuses. He has even 
been known to urge that, if he presses too hardly for 
immediate settlement, he may prejudice his position as 
to the placing of other manuscripts. When the accounts 
do at last come in, it is stated that they are too often 
not in accordance with the agreements. In short, the 
author is oppressed with doubts whether his new servant 
is not attempting the difficult task of serving two mas- 
ters. It is remarkable that the publisher no longer 
displays the old objection to the agent. Cases have 
been reported where, indeed, he has expressed a prefer- 
ence for dealing with them rather than with the author 
direct. This, not unnaturally, has given rise to horrid 
suspicions. What consideration does the publisher 
receive from the agent to induce this attitude? Some- 
how he seems to have made terms with his ancient 
enemy, and the soul of the author is vexed within him. 
The agent is suspected now of acting as principal,— of 
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having a financial interest in some of the firms with 
whom he deals. 

But the root of all this trouble is, I imagine, nothing 
but the ten per cent commission. It goes on and on: 
there is no getting rid of it; it is as certain as the 
income tax, and, like the income tax, it is deducted 
before the payment of dividends. So long as a book 
continues to sell, so long do the royalties come in shorn 
of their just amount by one-tenth. There will have 
to be an amending of the contract, and a time limit. 
The weak point of the author’s position under the 
existing arrangement is that he has not (unless he has 
made some special arrangement) any power to stop his 
agent from collecting royalties on any work that has 
been once put in his hands and placed by his efforts. 
In his view, the placing of a book and the collection 
of the royalties thereon should be set in different cate- 
gories, and the author should have the power to take 
the latter function out of his agent’s hands after a cer- 
tain agreed minimum had been reached. The point is 
one that is not likely to interest any but the successful 
writer; but it interests him very much indeed. 

E. H. Lacon Watson. 

London, Nov. 3, 1913. 








COMMUNICATIONS. 

MILTON’S “STARRE-YPOINTING PYRAMID.” 

(To the Editor of Tar Dit.) 

Sir Edwin Durning-Lawrence’s letter, in your last 
issue, on Milton’s epitaph on Shakespeare seems to call 
for a reply even if for no other purpose than to show 
up the methods of Baconians when they set out to prove 
their obsession and the flimsy foundation whereon they 
build. 

Says Sir Edwin, “ starre-ypointing has been the despair 
of English grammarians for more than 250 years . . . 
because y, like the German ge, is never prefixed to a 
present participle, but only to a past participle.” The 
augment ge has, as we know, wholly disappeared from 
modern English, notwithstanding its great popularity 
before the em Conquest. If Sir Edwin means that 
ge was limited to past participles he is mistaken; there 
is absolutely no question that during its lifetime ge was 
prefixed to any part of the verb. In later English the 
inflectional ge was reduced or softened to y (e. g., yclad, 
yclept, ysterved, etc.), i (e. g., iwis = gewiss) or e (e. g., 
enough = genug). So our beloved is the Saxon gelufed, 
belief is gelyfan, become (= to suit) is gecweman, belong 
is gelang, beseech is gesecan, beholden is gehealden, ete. 
This be, the representative of the old ge, occurs in numer- 
ous modern and Elizabethan infinitives and present parti- 
ciples. In Shakespeare we find the present participle 
beholding (= obligated) some twenty times, and the past 
participle beholder. not at all, some of his modern editors 
to the contrary notwithstanding. There is therefore 
nothing astounding in Milton’s “ starre-ypointing,” as- 
suming that he wrote that and not, as has been con- 
jectured,“ starry-pointing.” Starre-ypointed was as much 
an archaism in Milton’s day as starre-ypointing. 

Sir Edwin makes much of the fact that only a few of 
the extant copies of the Second Folio read “ starre- 
ypointed,” a fact from which he draws the “obvious” 
conclusion that cancel pages containing the corrected 
reading “could have been” issued only to those pur- 
chasers of the volume to whom had been entrusted the 





preservation of Bacon’s secrets. “The page reveals to us, 
and it was intended to reveal to us, the name of the 
real author of the plays.” Of course it does. Does 
not Milton explicitly say, ‘What neede my Shakespeare 

. . that his hallowed Reliques should be hid Under 
a starre-ypointed Pyramid?” But this is too simple for 
Sir Edwin; “reliques,” he says, “must mean what he 
hath left us”; but common sense says it means the poet’s 
mortal remains, his “honour’d bones.” “A starre-ypointed 
Pyramid,” continues Sir Edwin, “can only [sic] mean a 
pyramid with a star upon its apex, i. e., a Beacon, pro- 
nounced Bacon,” although common sense says that a 
star-ypointing (or ypointed) pyramid means a monu- 
ment pointing to or directed at the stars. But it is not 
impossible, nay, it is highly probable, that Milton meant 
a monument so high that it seemed to touch the stars 
or to be surmounted by astar. Not even such a monu- 
ment could add one inch to “the great Heire of Fame.” 

Moreover, Sir Edwin’s paraphrase of “hallowed 
Reliques”” as the immortal plays cannot be right be- 
cause Milton would never have applied the adjective 
hallowed to profane writings, not even to Shakespeare’s. 
Hallowed does not, and never did, mean immortal. 

In no English dictionary known to me is “ beacon” 
defined as a “pyramid with a star upon its point.” 
Then how could any owner of the corrected Second 
Folio, unless he were a Baconian looking for such 
skimble-skamble stuff, know that the “ starre-ypointed 
Pyramid” meant “a Beacon, pronounced Bacon”? 
Furthermore, even if, for the sake of argument, we 
admit that beacon was then pronounced like our bacon, 
that proves nothing, for it is more than likely that 
“ Bacon” was then pronounced the way we would pro- 
nounce “ backon” or “ bahcon.” 

«What needst thou such dull witnesse of thy Name?” 
means only “Thou needst no such dull testimony as 
that offered by a pyramid of piled stones to witness thy 
fame,” and not that it was not “necessary to put the 
dull witness of a Beacon (Bacon) upon these marvellous 
works.” 

That the Third Folio retains the word “starre- 
ypointing” is due to the fact that this edition of the 
poet’s works was set up from an uncorrected copy of 
the Second Folio, and that the editors, not being of the 
“initiated,” saw nothing ungrammatical in starre- 
ypowting. Samuet A. TANNENBAUM. 

New York, Nov. 9, 1913. 


“A PILGRIMAGE OF PLEASURE.” 
(To the Editor of Tar D1At.) 

With reference to the note on Swinburne’s “A Pil- 
grimage of Pleasure,” in your issue of Nov. 1, it may 
interest your readers to know that in a third edition of 
“The Children of the Chapel” by Mrs. Disney Leith 
(the poet’s cousin), published by Messrs. Chatto & 
Windus, London, in 1910, it was definitely stated that 
the morality play was by Swinburne. The title-page 
of this issue reads as follows: “The Children of the 
Chapel by Mrs. Disney Leith, including The Pilgri 
of Pleasure, a morality play by Algernon Charles 
Swiuburne.” No mention of this third edition is made 
in Mr. O’Brien’s Bibliography. 

The “Spectator” letter of 1862 was reprinted for 
the first time in Mr. R. Le Gallienne’s “ George Mere- 
dith: Some Characteristics ” (Lane, 1890), and in sub- 
sequent editions. W. MacDonaLp Mackay. 

Toronto, Canada, Nov. 5, 1913. 
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A HERO OF THE GENTLE LIFE.* 





In closing his “ Literary Friends and Ac- 
quaintance,”’ written while Charles Eliot Norton 
was still alive, Mr. Howells speaks, with the 
restraint he knew would be desired by Mr. 
Norton, of “the creative sympathy of a man 
whose contributions to our literature only par- 
tially represent what he has constantly done for 
the humanities,” and adds: “I am sure that 
after the easy heroes of the day are long forgot, 
and the noisy fames of the strenuous life shall 
dwindle to their essential insignificance before 
these of the gentle life, we shall see in Charles 
Eliot Norton, the eminent scholar who left the 
quiet of his books to become our chief citizen 
at the moment when he warned his countrymen 
of the ignominy and disaster of doing wrong.” 
Somewhere else, unless memory is at fault, the 
same writer points to Mr. Norton as the finest 
example of one whose scholarly capacities have 
been cultivated to their fullest extent. 

It is this impression of continual growth in 
scholarship and refined taste and high sym- 
pathies that one receives in reading the two 
ample volumes of Mr. Norton’s letters now 
carefully edited with biographical comment by 
his daughter, Miss Sara Norton, and Mr. M. A. 
De Wolfe Howe. First we see their writer 
young, ardent, eagerly acquisitive of knowledge 
and experience, and then, as the wisdom of age 
is added, reflective, reminiscent, philosophical, 
tasting the wine of life with a more keenly dis- 
criminating relish, infusing himself more and 
more into the generations growing up about him, 
and, in his letters to old friends, falling back at 
last on those mutual sympathies and comprehen- 
sions that are finally felt to be the really endur- 
ing and desirable things of existence. From the 
very beginning, too, he shows himself possessed 
of a singular maturity and poise, a capacity 
for inspiring confidence as an adviser and for 
winning hearts as a friend. Indeed, he had a 
veritable genius for friendship, high and noble, 
warm and lasting friendship, and it is signifi- 
cant that many of his earlier friends were men 
and women considerably older than himself. 
Reared as the companion rather than the son of 
a scholarly father, he early displayed an unusual 
development of mental powers, strength of 
* Lerrers or Coaries Exviot Norton. With biograph- 


ical comment by his daughter, Sara Norton, and M. A. De 
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attachment to and confidence in Norton is well 
known. In his “ Preterita,” after describing 
their first meeting on that memorable day in 
Switzerland, he concludes: «‘ And thus I became 
possessed of my second friend, after Dr. John 
Brown ; and of my first real tutor, Charles Eliot 
Norton.” The relationship of the two is well 
shown in the letters from Ruskin to Norton, as 
published a few years ago. An uninformed 
reader would not suspect the age of the “ tutor” 
to be almost nine years under that of the 
pupil. Another Englishman of note who con- 
fessed himself indebted to the young American 
scholar’s benevolence and wisdom, was Arthur 
Hugh Clough, also Norton’s senior by nearly 
nine years. “Charles Norton is the kindest 
creature in the shape of a young man of twenty- 
five that ever befriended an emigrant stranger 
anywhere,” writes Clough from Cambridge, 
where Norton was sagely advising him on the 
publication of his “ Plutarch” and aiding him 
in reading the proofs. 

Striking instances of Norton’s happy way of 
quickly ingratiating himself, without effort, 
wherever he went and whomsoever he met, are 
found in the record of his first journey abroad, 
that memorable voyage made by him as super- 
cargo to India, whence he returned, nearly two 
years later, by way of Suez, Cairo, and Europe. 
In Italy the Brownings appear to have felt his 
charm immediately, and to have given him their 
cordial friendship. The younger man’s way of 
referring to Browning and other friends older 
than himself, and of addressing them in his let- 
ters, using often only the last name, is significant 
of his reception among them on a footing of 
perfect equality. That he viewed under no false 
glamour the celebrities among whom he moved 
and of whom he heard, is evident from such 
passages as the following, written to his mother 
after a téte-u-téte dinner with John Kenyon, 
Mrs. Browning’s elderly cousin : 

“We talked much this evening of Coleridge and of 
Wordsworth. Mr. Kenyon said that much as he ad- 
mired and respected Wordsworth, there was hardly a 
more disagreeable man in some positions; that he was 
very selfish, and, as Sara Coleridge said of him, his sex- 
sibility seemed to be in him and not of him. Coleridge 
once said that if Wordsworth had a coat of arma, the 
crest should be a laurel crown, and the supporters, a 
bishop on the one side, and an attorney on the other. 
He was a man weak enough to care for the distinctions 
of rank, and to bow to them, and if you, his best friend, 
said Mr. Kenyon, met him in a party of lords and bishops, 
it was very likely that he would not know you while they 


were in the room. We talked, too, of Rogers, of Miss 
Mitford, who is still living at Three Mile Cross, and 
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who, being relieved from the necessity of writing, has 
laid aside her pen, to live quietly on her narrow but 
sufficient income.” 

Side by side with this dinner at John Kenyon’s 
should be placed Norton’s evening at Lamar- 
tine’s, where the clear-eyed young American 
detected at once the enormous vanity of his host. 
“The stories which are heard of Lamartine’s 
vanity,” he wrote home afterward, “‘ would be 
almost incredible were they not confirmed and 
repeated on every side. Some of them are too 
bad to tell. By a little skilful drawing out one 
can any day induce him to say that he is physi- 
cally superb and morally sublime.” But it is 
more profitable to dwell on Norton’s admirations 
and enthusiasms than on the objects of his good- 
natured contempt — though that is too strong a 
word to describe his feeling. An early reference 
to the dearest friend of his maturity and later 
life occurs in a letter to Clough, written in Nor- 
ton’s twenty-sixth year and while Lowell was 
still keenly feeling the loss of his first wife. 

« Lowell was with me last night till near one o’clock, 

—so that if I am stupid this morning there is no cause 
for wonder;— he was very bright and pleasant and we 
should neither of us be dull to-day, could we have sat 
talking all night and not gone to bed at all. My affec- 
tion and admiration for him quicken every time I see 
him; he bears the trial of his life, a loss which grows 
only more palpable in the course of time, with the best 
spirit, and the truest right feeling. Sometimes, after he 
has been long at home, surrounded only by those things 
which suggest continually to him his sorrow, I have 
found him very sad; but he quickly rallies, and no word 
of unmanliness or complaint ever shows that he has 
lost even for a moment the serenity and patience of his 
heart.” 
An earlier letter to the same correspondent has 
a paragraph prophetic of the writer’s attitude in 
a national crisis of almost half a century later, 
and not unprofitable reading for us at this very 
moment. 

“ The administration have got a very pretty quarrel 
with Cuba, and will make the most of it. One of the 
New York steamers has been confiscated in Havana 
owing to informality in her manifest. The accounts as 
yet are all from one side and we have not heard the 
Spanish version of the story. But we do not care to wait 
for that and propose to seek redress whether Spanish 
laws are violated or not. Such an opportunity as this 
cannot be lost. So the President sends an undignitied 
message to Congress, and all the passion that can be ex- 
cited is being stimulated by every proper means. . . . 
In the existing state of feeling in this country in regard 
to Cuba it was, so far as can be now seen, an immense 
mistake on the part of the Spanish authorities to commit 
such an inflammatory act as the seizure of this vessel.” 

In a notebook kept by Norton at the time of 
his second visit to Europe there are found 
entries indicating the beginning of that course 
of study which was to make the young student, 








in process of time, our foremost Dante scholar. 
From 1856, therefore, to the end of his life 
more than half a century later, Norton is to be 
thought of as giving the best of his intellectual 
energies to the Italian poet. That his prose 
rendering of the “« Divine Comedy” should be 
accounted the most faithful presentation of it 
in our language, need not surprise anyone who 
knows the translator’s lifelong abhorrence of 
slovenliness in literary work. 

A passage from a letter to Mr. Edward Lee- 
Childe arrests attention because it so aptly 
applies to the writer himself. 


« You are leading a rational life, and in securing the 
best culture for yourself you are doing good service to 
society. There is great need of men who may keep up 
the standard of cultivation, without aiming at the cheap 
personal distinction for which most men strive. I know 
no worse calamity that can overtake a man than to have 
a thirst for publicity, and yet it is the common vice of 
able men in this epoch of the newspaper reporter.” 


Passing now to the later letters, we select a 
passage from a communication to Goldwin 
Smith that reveals a healthy rationalism and a 
sane optimism such as not all the world has yet 
attained to. 


“You gave me a great pleasure in sending to me 
two or three months ago a copy of your book on the 
‘ Riddle of Existence.’ It was a great satisfaction to 
me to find myself in entire agreement with you on 
every main point, and to have my own convictions set 
forth with such lucidity,temperance, and force. Possibly 
I regret less than you do the giving up of the old faith, 
and the being compelled to renounce as hopeless every 
attempt to solve the problems which excite our curi- 
osity. The position toward the universe in which we 
find ourselves seems to me on the whole the manliest 
which has been attained. We are thrown back on our 
own resources to make the best of our lives. A new 
sense of responsibility is aroused in us, and, by the 
narrowing of the limits of our hopes and expectations, 
we find ourselves more capable of using our faculties 
for legitimate and rational ends. I do not find it hard 
to quench the eagerness of curiosity about the unknow- 
able, and to accept as sufficient this brief, incompre- 
hensible existence on earth. Man seems to me to be 
for the most part in a very early stage of development, 
and the loss of religious faith among the most civilized 
portion of the race is a step from childishness toward 
maturity. That it will have many sad results I do not 
question, that the progress will be very slow and irreg- 
ular is certain, but in the long run [ have no fear in 
regard to improvement in the general morality of the 
race. Our morals seem to me the result and expression 
of the secular experience of mankind. As such they 
have a solid foundation. The doctrine of love is the 
one ultimate achievement in this field. And the validity 
of that doctrine as the rule of life is but confirmed by 
such convictions as you and I have reached.” 


In one of his last letters Norton cheerfully 
wrote : “ The end cannot be far off, and although 
few men have more to leave than I, I am neither 
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reluctant, nor sentimentally sorry to leave it.” 
Among those last letters, which are, naturally 
enough, the best letters in the collection, one 
finds and would like to quote from many a 
genial message of greeting to such sympathetic 
friends as Leslie Stephen, E. L. Godkin, Mr. 
Charles Francis Adams, Dr. S. Weir Mitchell, 
and Horace Howard Furness. Following the 
letters are twenty pages of delightful personal 
reminiscence from Mr. Arthur Sedgwick, Nor- 
ton’s brother-in-law ; then come appended items 
of interest, and, finally, an index that success- 
fully stands the test of repeated use. Portraits 
and other illustrations abound. Even more 
memorable than the appearance of Lowell’s 
correspondence, which Norton himself edited, 
is this publication of the letters of him who was 
our most finished scholar and our most intelli- 
gently and fearlessly public-spirited citizen. In 
the best sense of those much abused words, this 
is emphatically the book of the year. 


Percy F. BickNnELL. 





THE SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT OF MODERN 
ENGLAND.* 


The past century of English history has been 
a period of great and growing “unrest.” As 
the years pass the disturbing forces appear to 
be increasing in number and strength. The 
situation has produced much perplexity among 
conservative Britons, and has inspired a con- 
siderable body of literature largely of the 
polemic order. Among the more recent works 
that have been called forth by these newer 
social facts is a historical study by Dr. Gilbert 
Slater, which he calls « The Making of Modern 
England.” Dr. Slater belongs to a class of 
writers who sometimes speak of themselves as 
“sociological historians’’ (whatever that term 
may mean), and whose interest seems to be 
limited to the larger and wider aspects of social 
life and development. For such a study the 
recent history of England is surely not wanting 
in opportunity. 

The author states his purpose clearly in a 
brief preface from which the following sen- 
tences may be quoted : 

“My aim in this book is to set out in language as 
simple and clear as I can command those facts with 
regard to the recent history of our country which it is 
most important for English men and women to know. 
. . « For the citizen, historical study with the ulterior 
object of gaining light in the future and guidance in 








*Tur Maxine or Mopern 


Eneianp. By Gilbert 
Slater, M.A., D.Sc. 


Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. 





the present, is an imperative duty. . . . I should have 
liked to lavish much more time and labor on this effort 
if it had been possible. As it is, 1 must now present 
it, for what it is worth, to those who are seeking for 
light from the past on the difficulties and dangers of 
this most critical moment in the life of our nation, of 
the empire, and of humanity.” 


Dr. Slater is principal of Ruskin College, an 
Oxford institution which is frequently spoken 
of as “the workingmen’s college”; it was organ- 
ized a dozen years ago to give certain opportu- 
nities for study both in residence, by “extension” 
courses, and by correspondence, that were not 
to be found elsewhere. This position has brought 
the author into close touch with the most 
discontented of all the disturbing forces, — the 
workingmen. But it has also given him a view- 
point that the “‘more solid classes” will refuse 
to accept. There are no traces of Tory sym- 
pathies in Dr. Slater’s work. 

“The Making of Modern England” is not a 
history in the traditional sense: the political 
element, which surely has had a large part in 
the “ making” of that nation, is almost omitted. 
Only where politics and politicians are associa- 
ted with great social or industrial changes do 
they appear in the narrative; the first reform 
act, which paved the way for the social reforms 
of the thirties, is naturally treated in some 
detail. Gladstone and Chamberlain are prom- 
inent in Dr. Slater’s narrative, but the greater 
number of the other famous parliamentary 
names are wanting; their places are taken by 
those of Brougham, Cobbett, Huskisson, Edwin 
Chadwick, who did such efficient work for san- 
itation, and the leaders of the trades union 
movement. 

But on the subjects that fall within the 
author’s purpose he writes clearly and fully. 
They are chiefly such topics as parliamentary 
and municipal reform ; the industrial revolution 
and factory legislation ; the labor movement in 
its various phases ; the corn laws and tariff re- 
form ; the poor laws, educational reforms, and 
sanitation ; and other related subjects. Three 
chapters are devoted to conditions in country 
and town in the years immediately following the 
close of the Napoleonic wars; and the picture 
is one of hopeless distress. Six chapters take 
up in detail the earlier reforms in constitution 
and industry; more than half of the work is 
given to the period prior to the Crimean War. 
The remainder of the volume is devoted chiefly 
to education, municipal activities, and changes 
in the industrial system. 

Dr. Slater has his views on present-day Eng- 
lish problems and movements, and expresses 
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them without fear. On the subject of tariff 
reform he holds very moderate views. He 
seems to be a believer in state support for in- 
dustry, but sees little to be gained from the 
political programme of the Unionists. 

“Tt is unfortunate that the case between free trade 

and neo-protectionism has had to be argued before a 
public which has been denied any general education in 
economics, and therefore is not well prepared to under- 
stand the sounder arguments on both sides. The 
controversy has, therefore, degenerated, through the 
irresistible temptation offered to both sides to rouse pre- 
judices and to use arguments, however unsound, which 
happen to appeal to the aninstructed voter. . . . There 
is a tendency on both sides to grossly exaggerate the 
net economic gain or loss to the country as a whole of 
a system of free imports on the one side and of small 
import‘duties on the other.” 
He also fears that, as the political parties are 
rather evenly balanced, ‘the country may oscil- 
late between the two systems and so suffer greater 
loss and damage than from a continued adher- 
ence to even the worse of the two.” 

For imperialistic ambitions, as the term 
is usually understood, he has no sympathy. 
Against the imperial system itself he brings a 
terrible indictment. 

«We are accustomed to think of the British Empire 
as consisting mainly of men of the Anglo-Saxon blood, 
and as being on the whole well governed, highly civilized 
and wealthy. As a matter of fact the Empire consists 
mainly of Asiatics; it is more cursed by deep poverty 
than any other great state, and the great majority of 
its adult population are unable to read and write.” 
The greatest problem is the Indian service. 
England has too few civil servants in India; 
they are poorly trained and they govern accord- 
ing to obsolete ideas—‘ the ghost of the eco- 
nomic doctrine of /aissez-faire”’ clings to actual 
practice. On the matter of training for the 
civil service the author is emphatic: “ To vari- 
ous audiences I have urged that the first step 
for the salvation of the Empire must be to 
abolish compulsory Greek at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge and substitute compulsory geography.” 
But he hopes that out of imperialism will grow 
internationalism, — that the Empire will serve 
as a long step toward the “federation of the 
world.” 

With the feminist movement the author is 
in evident sympathy. English women demand 
the ballot because it is a symbol of equality 
and because they “ believe in its overwhelming 
importance.” 

“The state is equally concerned with men and women; 
its business is no longer the extension of territory, but 
chiefly the securing of a better environment for the 
coming generation; and the exclusion of women from 
a share in that business can be defended only on the 
ground of their intellectual inferiority.” 











The modern British industrial system Dr. 
Slater believes to be fundamentally wicked: 
‘“‘ The whole structure of business of the modern 
type is built upon a foundation of injustice.” 
Of the three groups that are interested in a 
public service corporation, —the shareholders, 
the laborers, and the public,—the first has the 
least personal interest. The capitalist, because 
of his scattered investments, becomes “less and 
less able to discharge the duties and responsi- 
bilities attaching to ownership”; his prudence 
in investing reduces him “to a mere parasite on 
the business which he, with his fellows, owns.” 
The author looks for great changes in industrial 
organization ; these may be Socialistic or Syndi- 
calistic, or possibly both forms will appear ; but 
he does not believe that any new form will pre- 
vail to such an extent as to eliminate all the 
earlier types. 

It seems to the reviewer that Dr. Slater has 
been more anxious to interpret his facts than 
to find and state them; that he expresses his 
opinions too freely and too positively; and that 
consequently his work can scarcely be classed as 
history. But as a summary of the causes that 
have led to the disturbed conditions of the pre- 
sent, written from the viewpoint of one who is 
sympathetic toward the yearnings and strivings 
of the toiling masses, it has an interest and a 
value of its own. But it is an argument rather 
than a historical narrative. 

LAURENCE M. Larson. 








STUDIES OF THE ENGLISH LYRIC.* 


Histories of literature continue to multiply. 
If the classics of our tongue were increasingly 
read in proportion as they can be increasingly 
read about, there would be cause for great grati- 
fication. It is to be feared, however, that the 
latter employment is too likely to be a substitute 
for the former, from the elementary schools up 
to women’s clubs and the universities. Doubt- 
less this is no reason why we should be inhos- 
pitable to the new guides made for those who 
would read systematically and intelligently. 
But the difficulty of making such a guide both 
a practical manual and a readable history is 
very great; and one frequently lays down the 
book querying whether it is not, after all, a 
graceful tour de force, exhibiting how much 
ground may be covered with the greatest agility, 

*Lyric Porrry. By Ernest Rhys. ‘‘ Channels of Eng- 
lish Literature.”” New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 


Tue Encouisn Lyric. By Felix E. Schelling. “‘ Types 
of English Literature.”” Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. 
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without laying the writer open to charges of 
omission from his fellow-scholars and reviewers. 

For illustration, take such a sentence as this, 
from one of the two volumes now before us: 
“Passing Thomas Love Peacock, best recol- 
lected, notwithstanding a lyric or so of distine- 
tion, for his incomparable wit and humor in 
rime, John Hamilton Reynolds, friend and com- 
panion in poetic adventure of Keats, and Laman 
Blanchard, preacher, jester, and writer of society 
verses, we reach in Hood the most gifted of the 
poets that fall between the early romanticists 
and the great Victorians.”’ Is this not skilful? 
And is it not at the same time suggestive of 
studying a subterranean water-system from an 
aeroplane? Or this: “It might be difficult to 
find four writers more in contrast as men and 
authors than Macaulay, Praed, Mangan, and 
Barnes ; indeed, only their likeness in years and 
the circumstance that they all began to write 
well before the accession of Queen Victoria 
could justify the treatment of them together.” 
Yes, there is one other justification, — that the 
writer was obviously in despair as to how to in- 
clude the necessary names in the pending chap- 
ter without frankly descending to the method of 
a text-book, and saying “1, 2, 3, 4.” The re- 
sult of such efforts is that the reader versed in 
the subject-matter of the book perceives that its 
author knew his material well, but that its sig- 
nificance is questionable for those not acquainted 
with the field. Such is the conspicuous case with 
the horde of brilliant literary histories turned 
out by Professor Saintsbury: any intelligent 
reader is eager to know what Mr. Saintsbury 
has to say of his favorite book, but one who would 
have the landscape mapped out for him must 
be directed to some guide at once humbler and 
safer. And the fault here is not with the author 
alone, but with the method of these compendia. 


Of late such suspicions as these have given rise 
to a new type of literary history in which each 
mode or kind is treated by itself, and more econ- 
omy and thoroughness are thereby made possi- 
ble. Two series of this sort are now well under 
way, one made in this country, called “The Types 
of English Literature,” whose general editor is 
Professor W. A. Neilson ; and its British coun- 
terpart, called «The Channels of English Lit- 
erature,” under the direction of Mr. Oliphant 
Smeaton. The volumes treating of the lyric, in 
these two series, are now at hand, and both have 
been committed to writers of proved scholarship 
and assured competence in critical technique. 
That both are at once learned and readable may 
therefore be assumed without danger. It does 





not follow, however, that they escape altogether 
the queries which have been raised regarding 
the task they undertake to accomplish. If such 
a treatise can give us a real history of the form 
in question, discerning its evolution, its modify- 
ing environment, its quasi-organic life, then the 
type-history justifies itself in a special way. 
This is characteristically possible in a form like 
tragedy or novel, for there one may predicate a 
certain consciousness of type on the part of the 
authors concerned, as well as a fairly obvious 
series of vital influences. But the lyric is a 
form essentially unconscious and essentially 
individualistic; there is, therefore, less signifi- 
cance in treating its history among a given peo- 
ple than in the case of almost any other type. 
Try as we will, then, the task becomes in some 
measure the mere picking up of one name and 
the setting of it down to take up another. 

Mr. Rhys and Professor Schelling have miti- 
gated this tendency in quite different ways. 
The former has felt free to please himself by 
expanding his treatment of that period which 
at once evidently interests him most and is most 
susceptible of scientific and historical treat- 
ment,—the medieval. Here the evolution of 
the type is handled with more care, and more 
richness of illustration, than can easily be found 
elsewhere, and the result should prove very 
stimulating to any who can read Middle Eng- 
lish without difficulty. Professor Schelling, 
on the other hand, has consulted the interests 
of the general reader, which are sure to be dis- 
proportionately concerned with recent litera- 
ture, and gives nearly half his book to the 
English lyrists from 1798 to the present, the 
period where individuality is most marked, and 
the historical method least available.* But he 
takes care to meet the needs of the real student 
of the subject by providing at every point hints 
concerning the deeper matters to which indi- 
vidual poets are related, as well as bibliograph- 
ical references in an abundance just not tpo 
great to be practicable. 

On a subject so doubtfully defined as the 
lyric, one compares with interest the limits 
which the two critics seek to set for their 


* In this matter of proportion, then, neither book appears 
so much to advantage, despite their greater charm of style, 
as Professor Edward B. Reed’s ‘* English Lyrical Poetry,” 
reviewed in Tue Dia for September 1, 1912. Those seri- 
ously interested in the subject will perhaps find convenient a 
definite, not to say mechanical, comparison of the three books 
so recently published on the same subject. Reed's book, then, 
contains some 174,000 words, Rhys’s some 148,000, and Schel- 
lings’s some 87,000. To the medieval lyric Reed devotes 
about 14% of his space, Rhys 25%, and Schelling 6% ; to the 
lyric of the 19th century Reed gives 21%, Rhys 19%, and 
Schelling 38%. 
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territory. With Rhys it is primarily the rhyth- 
mical or musical element, the primitive spon- 
taneous impulse to song, to which the defining 
lines are always referred. “Lyrical,” he tells 
us at the outset, “implies a form of musical 
utterance in words governed by overmastering 
emotion and set free by a powerfully concordant 
rhythm.” This leads him to find his subject- 
matter, on occasion, even in narrative poetry, 
as when he cites Chaucer’s “lyric remark” 
about the Squire: “He sleep no more than 
doth a nightingale,” adding, “One may think 
that not a lyric line at all, but in fact it is an 
enhancing of sound and sense alike by the poet's 
conscious and tuneful exuberance of pleas- 
ure in the fact he is communicating, and there 
lies the essence of the lyric principle.” So of 
the “Comus”’ songs: you feel “ the voice-chords 
strong in them; . . . there is an actual present 
music of the sounds apart from the syllabic and 
intelligible pattern of the words.” This is 
admirably suggestive in both thought and 
phrasing. Elsewhere Mr. Rhys recognizes the 
development of the more literary element, which 
came in, for example, with Surrey, —“ the 
silent lyric which is written and meant to be 
read to oneself’’; while with Wordsworth, he 
says, “the converting of the lyrical to the sub- 
lyrical, the verse of sung melody and pure 
vocal rhythm to that of reflective and medita- 
tive expression, was complete.”* One can see 
that with this tendency he is more or less impa- 
tient. He is suspicious of the sonnet, for 
example; and, though he admits that Shake- 
speare makes us forget that it is ‘a book-song, 
a lyric in a cabinet,” he gives only a page to 
the Shakespearean collection. Professor Schel- 
ling is more catholic in temper, less interested 
in rhythm, and disposed to emphasize, as mod- 
ern literature inevitably emphasizes, the test of 
subjectivity rather than songfulness. 
Both writers, as we have said, are 

of a skilled and liberal critical style, and pro- 
vide us with obiter dicta which are not the 
least valuable products of this handbook fashion. 
Here are some of the best of Mr. Rhys’s: 


“ Chaucer was the most delicately syllabic verseman 
who ever wrote in English, so that, reading him after 
the later poets whose fashion is more like our own, we 
are impressed as by the clear but unusual enunciation 
of a child.” 

“ Sidney’s poetry floats on that full stream of history 


*Compare Wordsworth's own words concerning his 
poems: “‘Some of these pieces are essentially lyrical, and 
therefore cannot have their due force without a supposed 
musical accompaniment ; but, in much the greatest part, I 
require nothing more than an animated or impassioned reci- 
tation.”’ 








(which characterized the Elizabethan court] like leaves 
on a broad river, whose water keeps them fresh.” 

«The mode of perceptivity which Dryden and his 
school cultivated ties the imagination to the fence, and 
no matter how the wind blows, the range is determined 
by the rope.” 

“The tough Saxon fibre remained, . . . to give it 
something of that occasional stiffness of English poetry, 
which is apt to affect her verse-writers when they are 
not inspired,... and at the same time to give it that 
grip on the earth, which we found first in Widsith and 
Ceedmon.” 

And here is a hand-cull from Professor Schel- 
ling (whose book is characterized, however, not 
so much by salient passages as by the ample 
knowledge, catholicity, and gentle humor which 
underlie nearly all his judgments): 

“Elizabethan poetry revels in the art of song, in 
variety and experiment in verse, in the artifices of style; 
it plays upon words and elaborates ingenious figures of 
speech; it bubbles with voluble joy, or, if cast down, its 
despair or petulance are those of chilihood.” 

“Tt is not so much the possession of new or startling 
qualities that characterizes the artistic endowment of 
Shakespeare as it is the superlative degvee in which he 
is endowed with qualities which are ordinarily associated 
with the sanity of talent as contrasted with the abnor- 
mality of genius.” 

“Keats is the antithesis poetically of Wordsworth, 
in place of whose artistic thrift he practised a splendid 
liberality, in place of whose scrutinizing search for the 
hidden meaning of things he was content tc blazon in a 
gorgeous heraldry of his own their outward glories.” 


In connection with Professor Schelling’s book, 
two or three queries suggest themselves, if only 
for the sake of varying the monotony of agree- 
ment which must, in general, meet the author’s 
dicta. For Shakespeare’s sonnets he contents 
himself with the easy traditional statement that. 
they “are made up of two series,” the first 
addressed to a youth, the second to a dark lady ; 
this, despite the fact that the statement has 
never been undisputed, and that recent criticism 
has tended to react against it. Of Donne we are 
told that he is free “ from the slightest interest 
in nature or in similitudes drawn from nature,” 
a saying which gives us pause when we remember 
the lines 


«“ A pregnant bank swelled up to rest 
The violet’s reclining head,” 


the wonderful “Nocturnal upon St. Lucy’s 
Day,” and the metaphysical toying with the 
five-petaled blossom in “The Primrose.” And 
is it not at least questionable to group Matthew 
Arnold with the poets who are more intent on 
form than on “the thing said”? 

A final comparison of the two volumes should 
revert to the humble matter of their practical 
service to the serious reader, and here the admi- 


rable bibliographical apparatus furnished by 
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Professor Schelling, as already noted, must 
have weight. The index to his manual, too, is 
worthy of more than the reviewer's usual part- 
ing word. By searching here, not merely for 
the names and titles with which the professional 
index-maker contents himself, but for such 
captions as “Celtic Revival,” “Classical influ- 
ences,” “* Conceit,” “* French influences,” “* Mad- 
rigal,” “Oxford Movement,” “ Petrarchism,” 
«« Pre-Raphaelite,” and the like, one may read- 
ily be enabled to follow out threads of topical 
importance which are not conspicuous in the 
main pattern of the book. In these respects 
Mr. Rhys’s volume is conspicuously inferior. 
There are no accurate references ; bibliography 
is provided in neither notes nor appendix ; and 
the index is only of proper names. The proof- 
reading is also left with much to be desired ; one 
may note particularly the illiterate spelling 
«Sampson ” twice on page 228, and — what can 
hardly be laid to the printer’s door —an unpar- 
donable garbling of Browning’s lines on Shake- 
speare’s sonnets, page 338. 

In view of the present progress of these 
undertakings in literary history, a concluding 
suggestion may not be untimely. We now 
have plenty of histories of English literature as 
a whole, and are coming to have plenty of such 
histories by types. The next step needed is to 
give the student who wishes to gain the view- 
point of what is awkwardly called “ comparative 
literature” a view of the types without regard 
to national boundaries. It is desirable to get 
either a complete longitudinal section or a com- 
plete cross-section,— to see either the evolution 
of our literature as a whole, or that of one form 
of literature in the modern western world. Some 
of the volumes in Professor Neilson’s series will 
perhaps approach this desideratum, at least if 
one may judge from the announcements already 
made; “the short story, mediwval and mod- 
ern,” one would think, can scarcely be confined 
within the boundaries of England, nor can 
one easily fancy Professor Irving Babbitt writ- 
ing a history of English criticism alone. But 
the value of Professor Thorndike’s volume on 
tragedy, already issued and proved helpful, is 
impaired by the fact that to treat English 
tragedy by itself, especially in certain periods, 
is almost to throw away the possibility of under- 
standing it. In the lyric this is not so true. 
But eventually, when the training of our literary 
scholars has become more liberal without losing 
its soundness, we shall have a series dealing 
with the Novel, the Tragedy, the Lyric, and the 
rest, of modern Europe. Till then, students 





exploring these subjects in existing works will 
continue to feel like visitors to a public build- 
ing who find many alluring doors and galleries 
marked “Closed to the public for the present.” 
RayYMOND MacDONALD ALDEN. 








LINCOLN THE MAN.* 


“When half-gods go,” says Emerson, “ the 
gods arrive.” Perhaps no more than other 
peoples, but certainly to a marked degree, we 
Americans tend to make our national heroes 
something more than merely human,— some- 
thing more, indeed, than demi-gods. In the 
process of ascribing to them characteristics suit- 
able to their eminence, we strip them of their 
humanity, until we find them lifted beyond our 
sympathies into monsters of perfection, — crea- 
tures much “too bright and good for human 
nature’s daily food.” 

As a consequent reaction, books are being 
written, like Mr. Owen Wister’s “The Seven 
Ages of Washington,” for the purpose of 
proving that the great Virginian, too, was hu- 
man; and his case seems to require proof that 
he could laugh upon occasion with any of us, 
quite as much as that he could suffer. In the 
latter contingency, we certainly lose the lesson 
that human sufferings can be nobly borne, as 
with Washington, seemingly setting him on a 
pedestal so remote that we can see neither his 
smiles nor his tears. The best compliment ever 
paid an actor is that recently accorded Sir John- 
ston Forbes-Robertson by a young girl who 
said of his Hamlet, “I never before thought 
it could happen.” And many an American, it 
is to he feared, has dismissed the Father of his 
Country with the half-formed reflection that 
such a man never really happened. Abraham 
Lincoln is rapidly being accorded a similar 
elevation beyond our daily humanity; and the 
process can only be stopped, if it can be stopped 
at all, by such a book as the late Francis Fisher 
Browne’s “Everyday Life of Lincoln,” now 
rewritten to include everything worthy that has 
been brought to light since its first appearance 
twenty-seven years ago. 

If ever there was a thoroughly human man, 
it was the great Liberator. If ever an Ameri- 
can lived from whom his countrymen could 
derive comfort, not only for success but for 
failure, it was he. If any man in any age was 
wrought by the hand of destiny from common 
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clay into true nobility and imperishable har- 
mony, it was this same Lincoln. And if, in 
spite of all things, whether of good or ill repute, 
a great man ever remained a simple, sane, sweet, 
comprehensible human being, again it was 
Abraham Lincoln. Nothing is to be gained by 
trimming his words and deeds to fit the exi- 
gencies of a later and, it may be, a better age. 
In fact, he was so emphatically of his own time, 
its best, most typical, and most characteristic 
product, that all attempts to harmonize his life 
with another environment must end disastrously. 
No descriptive phrase accorded him has met with 
more general approval than Lowell’s “the first 
American”; nothing is to be gained, but much 
lost, by seeking to make him also the last 
American. 

And Francis Fisher Browne, a man of Lin- 
coln’s type if ever there was one, has brought 
together out of his great understanding and 
sympathy a mass of opinion, incident, anecdote 
from the most varied sources, fused them into a 
single whole, and left us a vivid portrait which 
shows Lincoln the Man—the man who was 
always himself. Some concession has been made 
to the spirit which would make him the man 
who was better than himself, but not much, and 
that only in the words of others; in the eloquent 
links which bind together the statements and 
sentiments of others, the feeling of the biogra- 
pher is clear: Lincoln was a man like ourselves, 
humbler, commoner, less “ gentlemanlike”’ than 
any of us dare think ourselves, moulded by 
tremendous stress and strain into a figure unique 
in the annals of the world. Like Washington, 
he is one of Plutarch’s men, but springing from 
the boundless prairie rather than from the closer 
vicinage of a classical age,—a Beotian who 
loved beauty, a Spartan who could shed tears, 
a Roman who read entirely new meanings into 
the phrase, Jmperium et libertas. 

The plan of the book is simple. If anything 
dealing with Lincoln’s life from its inhospitable 
beginning to its august close is fully authenti- 
cated and bears the mark of truth, it has been 
deemed worthy of inclusion. ‘Many of the 
stories told of Lincoln at the bar,”’ we read on 
page 139, “are extremely ridiculous, and repre- 
sent him in anything but a dignified light. 
But they are a part of the character of the man, 
and should be given wherever there is reason 
to suppose they are genuine.” Thereupon one 
prime reason for the book’s excellence discloses 
itself : “ Besides, they are usually full of a humor 
that is irresistible.’’ And what follows is a 
warning to all solemn asses who would have it 





otherwise; for if there was anything human 
that Lincoln’s heart did not warm to it was the 
solemn ass. 

It is not with history that this book is chiefly 
concerned,— it is with the man in history. 
Only such chronicle of the events that marked 
so portentous an epoch in the world’s long life 
has been included as is needful for an under- 
standing of the individual who did so much to 
sway these events and bend them to his will. 
These are dealt with in a spirit that it is no 
exaggeration to call truly Lincolnian. Nearly 
all previous historians and biographers in this 
field, still moved, it would seem, by the bitter- 
ness of that age, have been partisans. Notably 
has this been the case in dealing with the 
relations between Lincoln and McClellan; the 
mere mention of the two names has seemed to 
call forth the challenge in “King Henry IV.,” 
“‘ Under which king, Bezonian? speak, or die!” 
But here we find portrayed two men, equally 
zealous, equally anxious, each in possession of 
knowledge he would impart to the other, each 
doomed by his own limitations to imperfect 
understanding of the situation ; yet, in spite of 
all these things, good friends to the end, and 
upon the whole freer from acrimony than any 
of their followers. 

For it is no part of this book’s purpose to 
make men and events out better than they 
were and are, nor yet to make them worse. 
Lincoln’s own breadth of view and insight into 
human nature are shown to be in full control 
throughout. One can love Lincoln without 
hating McClellan, or admire the general’s man- 
ifest good qualities without dishonoring the 
memory of his commander-in-chief. An equal 
catholicity of treatment is accorded such mooted 
questions as Lincoln's religion; he is shown in 
his everyday life to have been truly religious, 
and the lesser question of creed is left to take 
care of itself. Here and again something is 
said about his abstemiousness regarding liquor ; 
it is made evident that he was one of the most 
temperate of men at a time when temperance 
was rather less valued than at present, — and 
that, surely, is all that need be proved. 

But such a book speaks more favorably for 
itself than any reviewer, however sympathetic, 
can possibly speak for it. As it stands, it is a 
monument of patient labor, almost as conspic- 
uous for what it rejects as for what it includes, 
for it is evident that everything has been duly 
weighed. Matters made public as recently as 
February last find due place in its pages; noth- 
ing has been neglected that adds to a rounded 
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conception of a great man. The book will stand 
as an impressive memorial both to its subject 
and to its biographer. 

In its external aspects the volume is dignified 
and comely. An analytical index, probably the 
fullest and most serviceable ever included in a 
Lincoln biography, will be welcomed by every 
reader and will give the work a unique refer- 
ence value in the library. Two portraits of 
Lincoln, one a strikingly characteristic study 
by Mr. J. N. Marble never before reproduced, 
together with a portrait of the author, are 


included. Wattace Rice. 








GERMANY’S DREAMS OF EXPANSION.* 


“The vital factor in the modern interna- 
tional situation,” asserts Professor Usher ia his 
recently published treatise on Pan-Germanism, 
‘is the aggression of Germany, her determina- 
tion to expand her territories, to increase her 
wealth and power.” The general fact is one 
with which the world is familiar,—one which, 
indeed, the world is given little opportunity to 
forget. The full and final import of it, how- 
ever, is considered in some quarters to be such 
as few men even dream. In his description of 
the Pan-German movement, Professor Usher 
has sought both to lay bare the hidden forces 
of German aggrandizement, thus seriously con- 
ceived, and to forecast the consequences of it for 
the principal nations of Europe, for our own 
country, and for the world at large. 

The basal factors in the existing situation 
are assumed to be so obvious and so familiar as 
to call for little more than mention : the amazing 
rapidity of the growth of Germany as a national 

wer, the phenomenal rate of increase of the 

mpire’s population, the multiplication of in- 
dustries and the ever-growing pressure for mar- 
kets, the rapidly diminishing area of the lands 
remaining to be brought under profitable culti- 
vation. The logic of cold facts, it is declared, 
points, and can point only, to expansion. 

“To ask a German whether the expansion of Germany 
is desirable is merely to ask him whether he believes it 
desirable from any point of view for the German nation 
to survive. Of course there can be but one reply. Ex- 
pansion in Europe, however, can take place only at the 
expense of other and independent states, either the pow- 
erful rivals, France and Russia, or the weaker neighbors, 
Belgium, Holland, Denmark, Sweden; and even if such 
acquisitions were to be made the difficulty would not be 
solved, for the real problem is to find territory suitable 
for German exploitation and settlement which is not 








© Pan-Gunmanian. By Roland G. Usher. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co, 








already heavily populated, at least not populated with 
men and women of an advanced type of civilization. The 
conclusion is that Germany must seek added dominion, 
not alone in Europe, but in the temperate and produc- 
tive portions of the outlying world; and not merely on 
land, but on the sea, to the end that she may command 
highroads to and from her possessions which shall be 
safe from the attacks of her enemies.” 

These are the considerations upon which the 
Pan-Germans base their propaganda. The 
essentials of their programme are set forth by 
the writer as follows : 

“The Germans consider perfectly feasible the con- 
struction of a great confederation of states including 
Germany, Austria, Hungary, the Balkan States, and 
Turkey, which would control a great band of territory 
stretching southeast from the North Sea to the Persian 
Gulf. A railway from Constantinople to Baghdad 
would effectually tie the great trunk lines, leading 
from the Rhine and Danube valleys, to Constanti- 
nople and the Persian Gulf, and so establish a shorter 
route to India than that via Suez. Egypt, Syria, 
Arabia, Persia, India herself, the mother of nations, 
would fall into German hands and be held safe from 
conquest by this magnificent overland route to the 
East. Pan-Germanism is, therefore, in the first place, 
a defensive movement for self-preservation, for escap- 
ing the pressure of France and Russia, both bent on 
her destruction. It is, in the second place, an offensive 
movement directed against England, its object, the 
conquest of the English possessions in the Mediterranean 
and in Asia. She expects thus to obtain an outlet for 
her surplus population and manufactures and to create 
an empire as little vulnerable politically, economically, 
or strategically as any the world has yet seen.” 

In so far as these purposes are known, they 
are denounced by other nations as involving a 
return to the methods of sheer force long ago 
outgrown, presumably, by the civilized world. 
The Germans, however, we are told, “derisively 
point to the presence of the English in India, 
of the French in Morocco, of the Russians in 
Manchuria, of the United States in Panama,” 
and insist that their own aims and methods 
are “‘absolutely identical with those their de- 
tractors have so long employed.”’ The question 
that arises perhaps most insistently in the 
reader’s mind is, In how far is the programme 
thus outlined concurred in by, or even known 
to, the mass of the German people? In other 
words, Is Pan-Germanism essentially national 
in its constituency and spirit? Upon this point 
we are given no very definite information. Per- 
haps the obscurities surrounding the subject 
are so impenetrable that definite information 
cannot be had. “The extent to which the 
German nation as a whole,” we are told, “is 
conscious of the existence of Pan-Germanism is 
not demonstrable. There can be no doubt that 
the Government has consistently attempted to 
shape public opinion in favor of it.“ That 
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Germans of all parties and sects appreciate the 
seriousness of the economic problem by which 
the country is confronted cannot be gainsaid ; 
nor, indeed, that the impulse which constitutes 
the driving force of Pan-Germanism is present, 
and is realized in some measure, in other coun- 
tries even as in Germany. And in Germany at 
least, the tendency of government influence, of 
education, and of literature is distinctly to 
accentuate the high mission and the unlimited 
possibilities of the nation. Whatever the pres- 
ent situation, the Pan-German ideal appears 
not unlikely, as time goes on, to be stamped 
more indelibly than ever upon the national 
consciousness. 

In the judgment of Professor Usher, the pros- 
pect of the realization of the ideal is dubious. 
After due allowance has been made for the many 
elements of strength in the programme, the final 
impression seems rather to be one of essential 
weakness and uncertainty. The strongest evi- 
dence to be had at present of the feasibility of 
the Pan-German idea is affirmed to be the 
sheer fact that ‘the statesmen and diplomats of 
Europe, who know more about the situation than 
historians ever will, believe that its success is 
probable,” and have so believed “for more than 
a generation”; and, furthermore, the fact that 
in the autumn of 1912 circumstances so shaped 
themselves that the Pan-German confederation 
was apparently within measurable distance of 
completion. After all, however, this is incon- 
clusive. And over against these considerations 
must be set the extreme difficulty of creating 
any such confederation as that which the Pan- 
Germans expect to bring into existence for the 
furthering of their plans. It is the belief of 
the author that the subversion of the naval and 
commercial power of Great Britain might more 
readily be accomplished than the proposed recon- 
struction of the continent; yet this is the second, 
rather than the first, point in the present pro- 
gramme. “ Pan-Germanism,” it is asserted, “is 
weakest at its centre. Its success is least prob- 
able at home. Without the codperation of Aus- 
tria and Italy, the scheme is impossible”; and it 
is easy to show, not only that scarcely two gen- 
erations ago the relations of the present members 
of the Triplice were fundamentally hostile, but 
that the spirit of distrust and jealousy among 
them is still such as to threaten any great pro- 


gramme of political reconstruction involving | 


their codperation. The instability of the racial 
situation, the growth of socialism, and the tradi- 
tional effectiveness of English diplomacy and 
naval power are cited as additional obstacles of 





large import. Altogether, the programme seems 
too ambitious to be possible of more than v 
partial realization. But undoubtedly it will 
continue to supply a key to much that is vital 
in world politics and diplomacy. 

FREDERIC AustIN Oce. 








BRIEFS ON NEW Books. 


Professor William Scott Ferguson, 
— — whose work on “ Hellenistic Athens 4* 
ancient Greece. was reviewed in THE Dr1at last year, 
holds the chair of Ancient History at Harvard Uni- 
versity; and has apparently been devoting especial 
attention to the field of Hellenistic Greece. As a 
companion volume to the above-mentioned book, he 
has just issued a work entitled ‘Greek Imperialism” 
(Houghton Mifflin Co.), containing seven lectures 
delivered at the Lowell Institute, Boston, in Febru- 
ary of this year. In the earlier chapters the main 
lines of imperial development in Greece are traced. 
In the others, Mr. Ferguson discusses the imperial 
growths in the Greek city-states as illustrated in the 
empires of Athens, Sparta, Alexander, the Ptolemies, 
Seleucids, and Antigonids. Claiming continuity of 
constitutional development within the whole period, 
he insists that while the city-state reached its greatest 
efficiency in the time of Pericles, yet the federation 
was still being perfected two hundred years later. 
To which he adds the dictum: “In government, as 
in science, the classic age was but the youthful bloom 
of Greece, whereas its vigorous maturity —in which 
it was cut down by Rome — came in the Macedonian 
time.” This is calculated to open the eyes of the 
intelligent reader who has been accustomed to think 
of the Hellenistic Age as a period of decline. The 
author’s brief and original statement of his thesis is 
this : 

“The city-states of Greece were uni-cellular organisms 
with remarkable insides, and they were incapable of growth 
except by subdivision. They might reproduce their kind 
indefinitely, but the cells, new and old, could not combine to 
—* a strong nation. Thus it happened that after Athens 

“a had tried i in vain to convert their hegemonies 
over Greece into emp condition arose in 
Hellas, for which the proper — was not to pet ge the 
internal constitutions of city-states, as Plato and Aristotle 
taught, but to change the texture of their cell walls so as to 
enable them to adhere firmly to one another. With a con- 
servatism thoroughly in harmony with the later character of 
the Greek people, the Greeks struggled against this inevit- 
able and salutary change. But in the end they had to yield; 
saving, however, what they could of their urban separate- 
ness, while creating quasi-territorial states by the use of the 
federal system and deification of rulers.” 

It must be admitted that the scientific working out 
of this theory will be followed with less interest than 
the detached and vigorous narratives which form its 
several supports. The explanation of the Athenian 
heliwa (popular jury-courts) and ecclesia (popular 
assembly) is not very clear at first reading; while 
the description of the Senate of five hundred and its 
constituent prytanes—a somewhat perplexing ar- 
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rangement — is perfectly lucid; and Mr. Ferguson’s 
characterization of the Athenians as a “nation of 
noblemen” and of their ecclesia as “ high-class am- 
ateurs” is both striking and just. The curious and 
impressive contrast between Athens and Sparta is 
emphasized, and the little-appreciated fact brought 
out that Spartan institutions as we generally regard 
them succeeded a many-sided and progressive cul- 
ture, which was crushed out, to the end that her citi- 
zens might become trained soldiers having but one 
spirit, the esprit de corps of a professional army. A 
warning to some modern educators is contained in 
this remark of Mr. Ferguson’s: “The singleness of 
purpose with which Sparta made vocational training 
the aim of her public education achieved the happy 
result that she had no men of letters to betray to 
posterity damaging secrets of state.” The way in 
which the world-empire of Alexander the Great 
broke up at his death and threw off nebulous frag- 
ments each destined to become a powerful kingdom 
is graphically described by Mr. Ferguson in the 
chapters devoted to the empires of the Ptolemies, 
Seleucids, and Antigonids; and there is a brief but 
weighty concluding section tracing the fluctuations 
and transfers of power among the various leagues — 
Achwan, Hellenic, and others—with Macedon as 
the interfering and controlling factor, down to the 
time when the real world-conqueror stepped in, 
wrested from Macedon its chances, and began those 
attacks on Hellenic independence which culminated 
at Corinth in 146 8. c. The book is well printed, is 
provided with an index, and has a select bibliography 
after each chapter. On page 42 “pitch” is prob- 
ably intended for “ pith’; “Chronus ” (p. 143) should 
be “ Kronos” or “Cronus.” 


Some time ago we had the pleasure 
Cabbages and of reviewing a book called “Survival 

and Reproduction” by Mr. Herman 
Reinheimer. This consisted of a vigorous plea, 
intended to be at once scientific and transcendental, 
in behalf of vegetarianism. The plea must have 
failed, in some degree at least, because the same au- 
thor now comes forward with another work, “ Evo- 
lution by Codperation: A Study in Bio-Economics” 
(Dutton), which in essentials is as like the former 
as two peas from the very same pod. The thinking 
here is just as muddy, and the diction just as tur- 
gidly technical, as ever. And best of all, “ Bio- 
Economics” turns out to be our old friend vegetar- 
ianism in a new disguise. Now a vegetarian diet 
is undoubtedly a good thing for those who like that 
sort of thing. But to attempt to make it the basis 
of all evolution, philosophy, ethics, and the problems 
of sex is going a bit too far. It is open to question 
whether the method of injunction should not be 
brought to bear to restrain Mr. Reinheimer from 
correlating all things cosmic with cabbages, which 
he seems in a fair way to do unless somehow held 
in check. The present volume contains one novelty 
in the form of a most enticing mystery. At various 
places in the book, cryptic references are made to 





“Love-Foods.” Nowhere are we told precisely what 
these delectable morsels are. One wonders. Isa 
“love-food ’’ a new sort of super-heated, steam-rolled, 
fine-combed breakfast cereal, or is it a Burbank 
creation — perchance a new variety of cucumber, or 
finally is it a new Eustace Miles entrée? To pon- 
der the problem is only to become the more baffled. 
Mr. Reinheimer has a weakness for quotations as 
chapter headings. The range of authors so quoted 
extends all the way from King Solomon to Henry 
Drummond. For utter irrelevancy they are only to 
be surpassed by the concatenation of ideas in the 
text itself. There are six classic lines, however, 
which ought to stand at the beginning of the first 
chapter of each of Mr. Reinheimer’s books. They fit 
the case more aptly than anything else which could 
be found in the whole realm of literature. They are: 
“*The time has come,’ the Walrus said, 
‘To talk of many things: 
Of shoes — and ships — and sealing wax — 
Of cabbages — and kings — 
And why the sea is boiling hot — 
And whether pigs have wings.’” 


Anargument Mr. Edward S. Corwin’s volume 
voremacuin entitled “ National Supremacy : 
treaty-making. Treaty Power vs. State Power” 
(Holt) is a study of relations between the federal 
treaty power and the state police power. The 
author’s thesis is that the treaty power is practi- 
cally unrestricted by constitutional limitations, the 
sole checks to its abuse being of a political nature. 
After disposing of all constitutional limitations on 
the treaty power, he undertakes to show that the 
federal treaty power is unrestricted by any state 
powers. Under the Articles of Confederation the 
treaty power was regarded as supreme. Paragraph 
2 of Article vi. of the Constitution clearly indicates 
national supremacy in this regard, and the courts 
early adhered to this view. Though a different 
attitude was evolved in certain judicial dicta in the 
period of “states rights” agitation before the Civil 
War, the original precedents have never been over- 
ruled. By the theory of the federal Constitution, 
there are no “reserved” state powers which the 
federal government may not encroach upon if it 
does so in the pursuance of a constitutional power 
or a power “necessary and proper” for carrying 
into effect some specified constitutional authority. 
Present-day constitutional jurisprudence upholds 
national supremacy, as also does the vast prepon- 
derance of learned opinion on the subject ; in proof 
of which the author cites Kent, Story, Calhoun, 
Cushing, and Willoughby. In concluding, Mr. 
Corwin summarizes his reasons for believing the 
treaty power to be supreme over state authority. 
He also points out several reasons why no vital 
dangers to the rights of the states need be appre- 
hended from this view. The political check offered 
by the Senate and frequently also by the House of 
Representatives, together with the consideration 
that national policy and state interests are in most 
cases identical, he thinks will always be sufficient 
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to prevent any abuse of the treaty-making power. 
The whole question is treated solely from a consti- 
tutional standpoint; and while the author intimates 
that political expediency will always be an impor- 
tant factor in the execution of treaties, this phase 
of the matter is not dwelt upon. The main theme 
of the work has to do with the treaty-making 
power, but the general question of federal suprem- 
acy in other fields is also discussed. The book is 
a careful and scholarly piece of work, and its argu- 
ment for national supremacy in the field of treaty- 
making seems to be irrefutable from a constitutional 
standpoint. 


Four recent works on the short sto: 
= — — illustrate the different ways in which 
as merchandise. this form of literature is viewed. 
Professor Henry S. Canby’s “Study of the Short 
Story ” (Holt), though intended for college classes 
and general readers, presents the results of scholarly 
investigations that have already won the respect even 
of those who differ most radically from the author’s 
conclusions. The first seventy-five pages of the book 
trace the development of the short story in English, 
from medieval times to the present. The remaining 
two hundred pages are occupied by eleven selected 
illustrative tales. Like all collections, this latter 
part will call forth individual question and protest. 
Why, for instance, is the work of Kipling, or even 
the uncopyrighted work of Kipling, represented by 
“On Greenhow Hill”? The preliminary essay is 
concise and interestingly written; and the fact that 
the author refers for evidence and fuller discussion 
to his earlier book, “The Short Story in English,” 
defends him from the charge of being dogmatic on 
mooted questions. — Mr. Nathaniel C. Fowler, Jr., 
begins “The Art of Story-Writing” (Sully & Klein- 
teich) with the assertion that “The writing of 
stories . . . may be considered as a trade”; and 
his book is one of several which appeal to untrained 
persons who wish easy directions as to how to secure 
literary fame and large publisher’s checks. The 
remarks on the construction and technique of the 
short story are very general, and many of them very 
trite. The directions regarding the form of MS., 
dealings with publishers, ete. are more explicit, and 
may be safely followed. These instructions regard- 
ing the mechanical matters of authorship may be 
useful to the man who by critical study and practice 
has come to understand the literary form that he 
attempts. Unfortunately, many of the readers of 
Mr. Fowler’s manual will never see a book like 
Professor Canby’s, and would lack the acquaintance 
with literature to appreciate it if they did.—Similar 
in aim to Mr. Fowler’s book is “The Art of Short 
Story Writing Simplified,” in which Dr. Modeste 
Hannis Jordan of “The Writer’s Magazine” gives in 
fifty diminutive pages the whole secret of winning 
editorial approval, including a two-page “list of 
verbs to indicate speech or reply.”— Mr. Benjamin 
A. Heydrick’s “Types of the Short Story” (Scott, 
Foresman & Co.) is a modest little volume intended 





primarily for students of secondary schools, but of 
possible value to other readers. It contains thirteen 
stories, the choice of which is perhaps as satisfactory 
as that in most collections, with brief but sensible 
critical comments and good working bibliographies. 


In his volume on “Mme. Tallien: 
of shreds Notre Dame de Thermidor ” (Lane), 
and patches. A. Gastine appears less as a biog- 
rapher than as an avenging spirit. He confesses 
that he has been prompted to his severities “by 
thoughts of her guilty participation in the craven 
and criminal deeds of the Revolutionaries.” He 
even expresses resentment at the attempts of the 
Chimay family, into which she finally married, to 
suppress the documents bearing upon her early 
adventures. The translator has emphasized this 
attitude by changing the secondary title from “Reine 
du Directoire,” which the book bore at its publica- 
tion in Paris four years ago, to “A Queen of Shreds 
and Patches.” The single deed to which the Tal- 
liens owed a brief popularity was the part they took 
in the overthrow of Robespierre. According to a 
familiar legend, Mme. Tallien, then the divorced 
wife of the Marquis de Fontenay and a prisoner at 
La Force, sent a letter to Tallien, her lover, accus- 
ing him of cowardice in leaving her to perish, 
accompanying the message by a Spanish 

with which to strike down the “Tyrant.” This 
legend M. Gastine seeks to discredit. He declares 
that Tallien could not have been spurred to action 
by love for his mistress “for the simple reason that 
he was incapable of a genuine affection.” He also 
argues that the part taken by Tallien in the affair 
of the Ninth of Thermidor was unimportant. It has 
long been known that, while Tallien’s réle was 
spectacular, the real engineer of Robespierre’s 
destruction was Fouché. But anyone who reads 
without prejudice the story of the struggle in the 
Convention will not feel that Tallien was the coward 
M. Gastine believes him to have been. M. Gastine 
follows the discussion of this affair by an account 
of Mme. Tallien’s adventures during the period of 
the Directory and of the Consulate. He treats 
more summarily the last thirty years of her life, 
after the voice of scandal ceased to be occupied 
with her, except retrospectively. His rhetorical 
denunciations of both the Talliens are multiplied 
wearisomely, and details are given which belong 
more appropriately in a chronique scandaleuse. 


A queen 


.. It would be interesting if one could 
aoe — learn how the Latin races regard the 
Cautyorate. earlier English settlements on the 
American continents. Do they, we wonder, find in 
these exploits any of the spirit of high romance that 
de Heredia found in the deeds of the Conquiata- 
dores as indicated in that wonderful sonnet about 
them. For it is certain that even those of us who 
trace our American origin back to early Virginia 
and Massachusetts fail to find, even in the records 
of Pocahontas and King Philip, any of the thrill 
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that attaches to the early Spanish and French 
adventures in the New World. On this account, the 
most interesting portions of American history are 
not yet firmly fixed in the popular mind; for the 
southwestern and Pacific Coast commonwealths 
have seldom found historians and poets to do for 
them what has been done for the more northerly 
Atlantic States. All of which is merely preliminary 
to an expression of satisfaction that in “The Story 
of California” (McClurg), Mr. Henry K. Norton 
should have incorporated so much of the charm of 
the beginnings. The aboriginal inhabitants were 
devoid of charm; and there is a distinct loss of 
interest when the gold-seekers of 1849, Argonauts 
though they were called, arrive to destroy the older 
charm of the missions and the great estates of the 
Spanish. But this is only the romantic view; there 
was an abundance of event in California’s history, 
and life in the state has not yet become dull. Mr. 
Norton is fortunate in holding little or no prejudice 
to distort his pages. Even so quarrel-provoking a 
topic as that of Frémont’s asserted conquest is 
treated with a dispassion that makes further quar- 
relling needless. The sub-title of the book notes 
that its story runs “from the earliest days to the 
present,” and in fact the ground is covered from 
the days of the Digger Indian to the approaching 
exhibition in honor of the opening of the Panama 
Canal. Nothing of consequence is omitted, and the 
tale is told smoothly and animatedly. The book is 
heartily commended to all who wish to satisfy 
themselves that this nation really borders upon two 
oceans. 


The appearance of the substantial 
pe ok tree volume on “University Control” 
— (Science Press), edited by Professor 
J. McKeen Cattell, the chief contributor, gives op- 
portunity to reinforce the place of this vital move- 
ment in the present educational situation. Tue 
Dra has repeatedly expressed its approval of this 
desire for a professional status on the part of the 
university professor. The present volume makes 
it possible to present the basis of this reform in a 
dignified and impressive manner. It has a special 
message for those authoritatively connected with the 
administration of universities. The volume begins 
with a series of essays by Professor Cattell, indica- 
ting the undesirable status of the professor’s present 
position, together with a brief account of its his- 
tory and a programme for reform. This is fol- 
lowed by a series of extracts from two hundred 
letters, in turn selected from a still larger number, 
presenting a variety of views but with an over- 
whelming agreement in favor of an urgent and com- 
prehensive change. The purpose of the reform is to 
give the faculty as a whole and the professor as an 
individual a decisive voice and an influential rep- 
resentation in the direction of university affairs. If 
it succeeds, it may save a career in serious danger 
of further degeneration, and may reinstate the Amer- 
can university on a footing comparable to the uni- 





versities of foreign lands. The third portion of the 
book contains a group of essays upon special phases 
of the problem of university control, contributed 
by ten writers. Eight of these are university pro- 
fessors; one is a man of business who has held a 
position of trustee; and the last is a university presi- 
dent. It is probable that these individual essays, 
carrying as they do a more direct appeal and a vigor- 
ous personal statement, will create the sympathetic 
atmosphere predisposing to a favorable hearing. 
The collection in a single volume of the data showing 
how universal is the protest against the status quo, a 
definite programme of reform, and a varied expres- 
sion of dissatisfaction, should succeed in giving this 
problem the right of way which its urgency demands. 
It is with more than the usual sense of approval and 
good wishes that this book is welcomed as an instru- 
ment in the cause of higher education. 


gate Miss Helen Keller’s fine refusal of an 
with the mind’s endowment, and her determination 
apes ent. to win her own way as one of the 
world’s workers, in spite of her tremendous handi- 
cap, have gained her the increased admiration and 
respect of her friends and of the larger public; and 
in her latest book, “Out of the Dark” (Doubleday), 
she again demonstrates her ability to stand on her 
own merits as a thinker and writer. She follows 
with alertness and understanding the news of the 
great world about her, and writes with conviction 
on such topics of general interest as “The Modern 
Woman,” “How to Become a Writer,” and “The 
New College Girl,” as well as on subjects connected 
with the treatment and education of the blind and 
of the deaf. Bits of autobiography occur in such 
chapters as “How I Became a Socialist,” “Christ- 
mas in the Dark,” and “An Apology for Going to 
College.” In fact, it is the writer’s personality that 
gives peculiar interest and meaning to what she 
writes. One likes her modest answer to the blind 
boy asking her how to become a writer: —“ Alas! I 
do not know how to become one myself. No one can 
be taught to write.” But she gives him some good 
advice, good for the seeing as well as for the sight- 
less. Pathetic is her lament, in connection with a 
widespread report of her having become a socialist, 
that the subject is aired, not because the newspapers 
care anything about socialism, “but because I, alas, 
am a subject for newspaper gossip.” The volume 
contains, as the preface announces, “all hitherto 
uncollected magazine articles and addresses which 
seem for any reason worth preserving in book form.” 
It supplements in a notable manner “The Story of 
My Life” and “The World I Live In.” 








“ Working-men’s lectures” were, in 
—_ Huxley’s day, the occasion of some 
of Evolution. —_ popular scientific writing which has 
never been surpassed in excellence. Apparently this 
kind of stimulus has not entirely lost its potency. 
Not long ago Dr. S. Herbert published, under the 
title of “The First Principles of Heredity,” a series 
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of lectures given to a class of working-men. This 
is now followed by a similar series, dealing with a 
closely related topic, “The First Principles of Evo- 
lution” (Macmillan). The author has endeavored 
to give a simple, comprehensive, and scientific pres- 
entation of the problem of evolution, and the pro- 
gress which has been made towards its solution. It 
is fair to say that he has succeeded very well at 
this by no means easy task. Mr. Herbert writes in 
a clear, straightforward way, and shows excellent 
judgment in the choice and treatment of his mate- 
rial. The discussion of the “higher” aspects of 
evolution is much more adequate, both in amount 
and character, than is ordinarily the case in ele- 
mentary treatises. Special chapters are devoted to 
“Mental Evolution,” “Moral Evolution,” and “The 
Evolution of Society.” Apparently the most pains- 
taking care has been given (as is proper) to the 
verification of quotations and proof-reading. But in 
spite of this punctiliousness, the reader who chanced 
to open the book at page 255 and looked at the run- 
ning head would be in doubt as to whether the chap- 
ter on “Morel Evolution” dealt with mushrooms or 
ethics. But these are crosses which everyone who 
writes must bear. The book as a whole may be rec- 
ommended without qualification as an excellent in- 
troduction to the subject of evolution, both for the 
general reader and for college classes in biology. 


It is always gratifying to find men 
| -eede Ye hes 
United States. Macanlay’s tenet that history is phi- 
losophy teaching by examples, and believe that the 
wise statesman or economist of the present will con 
with eagerness the lessons of the past. As to the 
particular period of history that offers the most in- 
structive parallels to our own problems, there must 
be some doubt; but many thinkers would agree with 
Senator J. Hamilton Lewis, author of “Two Great 
Republics” (Rand, McNally & Co.), in selecting 
ancient Rome. “The five centuries of republican 
institutions on the banks of the Tiber still remain 
the richest quarry to which the student of republican 
governments is able to resort.” In this belief the 
author reviews the course of Roman history to the 
establishment of the Empire, and sets forth the les- 
sons he has been able to read in the period. In the 
more strictly historical portions Senator Lewis does 
not hesitate to traverse the verdict of eminent men, 
like Mommsen, confidently and even pugnaciously,— 
as may be seen, for example, in his trenchant treat- 
ment of Julius Cesar; but it would scarcely be 
expected that this should prove the significant fea- 
ture of his work. In fact its essence lies in the 
conclusions formulated in the first chapter and the 
two closing chapters of the book. Herein Senator 
Lewis is suggestive and stimulating, although the 
thoughtful reader will often find himself unable to 
see eye to eye with the author. To the reviewer, 
however, the interest of the volume is neither in the 
historical sketch nor in the conclusions per se, but in 
the fact that Senator Lewis has declared himself so 





forcibly and tangibly in favor of the spirit suggested 
in our opening sentence. If any country at any hour 
ever needed to be reminded that the path toward 
to-morrow cannot best be built by closing our eyes to 
the lessons of the past, surely it is our own country at 
the present hour. 








NOTES. 


We understand that Mr. Frank Harris has in active 
preparation an elaborate study of the life and work of 
Oscar Wilde. 

A “Kirriemuir Edition” of the works of Sir J. M. 
Barrie, in ten octavo volumes, is now in course of prep- 
aration for early publication. 

Mme. Lilli Lehmann is the latest musician to write 
an autobiography; and her book, entitled “ My Path,” 
will appear early next year with the Putnam imprint. 

An illustrated volume by Mr. Nathan Haskell Dole, 
dealing with “The Spell of Switzerland,” is promised 
for immediate publication by Messrs. L. C. Page & Co. 

The study of “ John Millington Synge and the Irish 
Theatre ” by M. Maurice Bourgeois, recently announced 
in these columns, will be published in an American 
edition by Messrs. Macmillan. 

Two new plays by Brieux, “ Blanchette” and “ The 
Eseape,” will be published this month by Messrs. John 
Luce & Co. A third volume of Strindberg’s plays, and 
a collection of “ Viennese Idylls” by Artbur Schnitzler, 
are also in press with these publishers. 

«The Income Tax Law of 1913 Explained ” is the 
title of a new book by Mr. George F. Tucker of the 
Boston bar announced for immediate publication by 
Messrs. Little, Brown & Co. Mr. Tucker has provided 
a practical handbook for the layman that explains the 
new law in detail. 

Some forthcoming volumes of English poetry are 
Mr. Alfred Noyes’s “The Wine Press: A Tale of War,” 
“Poems” and “ A Woman’s Reliquary” by the late 
Edward Dowden, a new collection of poems by Mr. 
W. B. Yeats, Mr. Arthur Symons’s “The Knave of 
Hearts,” and Mr. Laurence Binyon’s “ Auguries.” 

The Indian poet, Mr. Rabindranath Tagore, has 
gathered into a volume some of the lectures which he 
has been delivering in the course of the year to large 
audiences in Oxford, London, and elsewhere. The book 
will bear as title “Sadhana: The Realisation of Life,” 
and will be published by Messrs. Macmillan. 

Mr. Laurence Binyon is about to issue, through 
Messrs. Macmillan, a work entitled “The Art of Bot- 
ticelli: An Essay in Interpretation.” It is a handsome 
quarto volume, illustrated with twenty-three collotype 
reproductions in color of paintings by the artist, and an 
original etching by Mr. Muirhead Bone. 

An elaborate illustrated edition of Macaulay’s “ His- 
tory of England” is promised by Messrs. Macmillan. 
The work will be similar in character to the well-known 
illustrated edition of Green’s “Short History of the 
English People,” and will be edited by Mr. C. H. Firth, 
Professor of Modern History in the University of Ox- 
ford. It will consist of six volumes, containing no fewer 
than nine hundred illustrations, including forty plates 
in color and a photogravure portrait. 

Mrs. Emily Huntington Miller, a writer of graceful 
verse and for several years (1891-8) dean of the 
woman’s department at Northwestern University, died 
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on the Ist of this month at Northfield, Minn. She was 
born in 1833. From 1867 to 1875 she edited “ The 
Little Corporal,” a Western magazine for children 
which was afterwards merged with “St. Nicholas.” 
Mrs. Miller’s published works include four volumes of 
poems, and a long list of stories for children. 

The annual list of “The Mosher Books” is so much 
more than a mere book catalogue that we feel justified, 
as heretofore, in warmly commending the new issue to 
our readers’ notice. The unique and handsome typog- 
raphy, the interspersed lyrics from various out-of-the- 
way sources, the eloquent introductory tribute to Rus- 
kin, all go to make this brochure something that every 
proper book-lover should wish to possess for its own 
sake, quite apart from its character as a list of the 
most distinctive book-wares offered by any American 
publisher. 

A revised and enlarged edition of its “ Handbook of 
the Libraries of the University” is published by the 
University of Chicago, giving a full history and descrip- 
tion of the Harper memorial building and information 
concerning the various book collections housed there and 
elsewhere in the University, with instructions for the 
intelligent use of these resources. A fine view of the 
new building, with plans of its several floors, and with 
other pertinent and interesting matter, will be found in 
the Handbook. 

Atrrep Russe, WALLACE. 

The doyen of English scientists, Dr. Alfred Russel 
Wallace, died on the 7th of this month, in his ninety- 
first year. In the establishment of the doctrine of 
evolution on a scientific basis, his name will always be 
linked with that of Darwin, as he had independently 
thought out the theory on which Darwin’s work is 

before the latter's results were placed before the 
public; but in generously yielding the field to his rival 
he gave to the world perhaps the finest of all examples 
of that spirit of personal disinterestedness in which 
science is rich beyond any other field of human endea- 
vor. He was born January 8, 1823, in Monmouthshire, 
and at an early age fitted himself for work as a sur- 
veyor and engineer. Soon, however, a marked bent for 
natural science began to assert itself. In 1848 he 
joined the South American expedition organized by H. 
W. Bates; and the following fourteen years of his life 
were mainly spent in scientific collecting and research 
work throughout South America and the Malay Archi- 
pelago. In 1886~7 he visited America, travelling from 
the Atlantic tothe Pacific. Numerous scientific studies 
of the first importance have appeared from his pen. 
But it was not to science alone that he devoted his fine 
intellectual powers. Always an interested student of 
sociology, he had the keenest of eyes for detecting the 
rotten timbers in our social structure, and was fearless 
in expressing his carefully-reached convictions, however 
radical. The more fundamental tenets of Socialism 
had his endorsement; he was President for a long term 
of years of the Land Nationalization Society, — 
ing * those policies with reference to the soil 
which the Liberal government in England is now 
putting into practice. As in the case of Ruskin, his 
heterodoxy brought upon him a liberal measure of 
abuse and ridicule from the hidebound of his own coun- 
try and ours; but, like Ruskin, he never recanted or 
compromised in the face of obloquy. His life has been 
a long and noble service to humanity, performed in a 
spirit of modest self-effacement as rare almost as the 
achievement itself. 








List OF NEW Books. 
[The following list, containing 151 titles, includes books 
received by Tue D1au since its last tssue.] 


BIOGRAPHY AND REMINISCENCES, 

The Life and Letters of Harrison Gray Otis, Feder- 
alist, 1765-1848. By Samuel Eliot Morison, Ph.D. 
In 2 volumes; illustrated in photogravure, etc., 
8vo. Houghton Mifflin Co. $6. net. 

Reminiscences of a Soldier’s Wife: An Autobiog- 
raphy. By Mrs. John A. Logan. Illustrated, 
8vo, 470 pages. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.50 net. 

George du Maurier: The Satirist of the Victorians. 
By T. Martin Wood. Illustrated in photograv- 
ure, etc., large 8vo, 198 pages. McBride, Nast & 
Co. $2.50 net. 

The Real Martyr of St. Helena. By T. Dundas Pil- 
lans. Illustrated, 8vo, 320 pages. McBride, Nast 
& Co. $1.75 net. 

Life and Writings of Maurice Maeterlinck. By 
Jethro Bithell. 12mo, 198 pages. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. 

Jane Austen. By Francis Warre Cornish. 12mo, 240 
pages. “English Men of Letters.” Macmillan 
Co. 75 cts. net. 

Yankee Swanson: Chapters from a Life at Sea. By 
Captain A. W. Nelson. Illustrated, 8vo, 374 pages 
Sturgis & Walton Co. $1.50 net. 

Brigham Young and His Mormon Empire. By 
Frank J. Cannon and George L. Knapp. Illus- 
trated, 12mo, 398 pages. Fleming H. Revell Co. 
$1.50 net. 

Paul Bourget. By Ernest Dimnet. With portrait, 
16mo, 124 pages. “Modern Biographies.” 
Houghton Mifflin Co. 75 cts. net. 


HISTORY. 

History of the United States of America under the 
Constitution. By James Schouler. Volume VIL., 
History of the Reconstruction Period, 1865-1877. 
8vo, 398 pages. Dodd, Mead & Co. $2. net. 

Lollardy and the Reformation in England: An His- 
torical Survey. By James Gairdner. Volume 
1V., edited by William Hunt. 8vo, 422 pages. 
Macmillan Co. $3. net. 

A Histery of England. Edited by Charles Oman, 
M.A. Volume VII, England since Waterloo. 
With maps, 8vo, 558 pages. G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. $3. net. 

The American Civil War. By James Kendall Hos- 
mer, LL.D. New edition; in 2 volumes, illus- 
trated, 8vo. Harper & Brothers. $3. net. 

The Story of the Pony Express: An Account of the 
Most Remarkable Mail Service Ever in Exist- 
ence. By Glenn D. Bradley. Illustrated, 16mo, 
175 pages. A. C. McClurg & Co. 75 cts. net. 

Secial and Economic Forces in American History: 
Reprinted Chapters from “The American Na- 
tion.” By Albert Bushnell Hart, LL.D. With 
map, 8vo, 523 pages. Harper & Brothers. 
$1.50 net. 

List of References on the History of the West. By 
Frederick Jackson Turner. Edition of 1913. 8vo, 
129 pages. Cambridge: -Harvard University 
Press. 75 cts. net. 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 

Shakespere as a Playwright. By Brander Mat- 
thews. With photogravure frontispiece, large 
8vo, 398 pages. Charles Scribner's Sons. $3. net. 

The Summit of the Years. By John Burroughs. 
With portrait, 12mo, 298 pages. Houghton 
Mifflin Co. $1.15 net. 

Loiterer’s Harvest. By E. V. Lucas. Illustrated in 
photogravure, etc., 12mo, 255 pages. Macmillan 
Co. $1.25 net. 

Hazlitt on English Literature: An Introduction to 
the Appreciation of Literature. By Jacob Zeit- 
lin, Ph.D. 12mo, 441 pages. Oxford University 
Press. $1.25 net. 

The Greatest Books in the World: Interpretive 
Studies. By Laura Spencer Portor. 12mo, 295 
pages. Houghton Mifflin Co. $1.25 net. 

Behind the Beyond, and Other Contributions to 
Human Knowledge. By Stephen Leacock. [llus- 
trated in color, etc., 12mo, 195 pages. John 
Lane Co. $1. net. 
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The Study of Literature. By P. H. Pearson. 12mo, 
247 pages. A. C. McClurg & Co. $1.25 net. 

More about Shakespeare “Forgeries.” By Ernest 
Law, B.A. 8vo, 70 pages. London: G. Beil & 
Sons, Ltd. 

Burbage and Shakespeare’s Stage. By Mrs. C. C. 
Stopes. 8vo, 272 pages. London: Alexander 
Moring, Ltd. 

Keats and Shelley: Studies. By S. J. Mary Suddard, 
L.L.A. 12mo, 128 pages. New York: Broadway 
Publishing Co. 

Shakespeare and Germany: The British Academy 
Third Annual Shakespeare Lecture. By Alois 
Brandl. 8vo, 15 pages. Oxford University 
Press. 25 cts. net. 


DRAMA AND VERSE. 


Collected Poems. By Alfred Noyes. In 2 volumes, 
with portrait, 12mo. F. A. Stokes Co. $3. net. 
Minions of the Moon: A Little Book of Song and 
Story. By Madison Cawein. Illustrated, 12mo, 

131 pages. Stewart & Kidd Co. 

The Gardener. By Rabindranath Tagore; trans- 
lated by the author from the original Bengali. 
With portrait, 12mo, 146 pages. Macmillan Co. 
$1.25 net. 

Plays. By August Strindberg; translated from the 
Swedish, with Introduction, by Edwin Bjirk- 
man. Third Series. 12mo, 276 pages. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $1.50 net. 

Georgian Poetry, 1911-1912. 12mo, 197 pages. 
London: The Poetry Bookshop. 

St. Francis of Assisi. By J. A. Peladan; translated 
and adapted by Harold John Massingham. 12mo, 
118 pages. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1. net. 

Love and Liberation: The Songs of Absched of 
Meru, and Other Poems. By John Hall Wheel- 
ock. 12mo, 211 pages. Sherman, French & Co. 
$1.50 net. 

Ballads of the Veld-Land. By Lynn Lyster. §8vo, 
145 pages. Longmans, Green & Co. $1.75 net. 
Tristram and Isoult. By Martha Kinross. 12mo, 

87 pages. Macmillan Co. $1.25 net. 

Fair Girls and Gray Horses, with Other Verses. By 
Will H. Ogilvie. With portrait, 12mo, 267 pages. 
Oxford University Press. 

Rhymes from the Rhineland. Selected and trans- 
lated from the German by Alice Howland Good- 
win; illustrated by Grace Edwards Wesson. 
12mo, 102 pages. Sherman, French & Co. 
$1. net. 

The Poetical Works of Brunton Stephens. New edi- 
tion; with photogravure portrait, 12mo, 264 
pages. Oxford University Press. 

The Fall of Ug: A Masque of Fear. By Rufus 
Steele; music by Herman Perlét. With frontis- 
piece, 12mo, 50 pages. San Francisco: John 
Howell. $1. net. 

Atlantis, and Other Poems. By Julius West. 12mo, 
66 pages. London: David Nutt. 

Songs of New-Sweden. By Arthur Peterson. Re- 
vised edition. 8vo, 109 pages. Chicago: Eng- 
berg-Holmberg Publishing Co. $1.25. 

A Little Dreaming. By Fenton Johnson. With por- 
trait, 12mo, 80 pages. Chicago: Peterson Lino- 
typing Co. 75 cts. net. 


NEW EDITIONS OF STANDARD LITERATURE. 


Representative English Comedies. Edited by 
Charles Mills Gayley. Volume II., The Later 
Contemporaries of Shakespeare. 8vo, 586 pages. 
Macmillan Co. $2. net. 

Carducci: A Selection of His Poems. With Verse 
Translations, Notes, and Three Introductory Es- 
says, by G. L. Bickersteth, M.A. With photo- 
gravure portrait, 8vo, 346 pages. Longmans, 
Green & Co. $3.50 net. 

Records of Journeys to Venice and the Low Coun- 
tries. By Albrecht Diirer; edited by Roger Fry. 
8vo, 118 pages. “Humanist’s Library.” Boston: 
Merrymount Press. $3. net. 

Poems and Translations (1850-1870). By Dante 
Gabriel Rossetti. With portrait, 12mo, 482 
pages. Oxford University Press. 

The Complete Work of William Shakespeare. 
Edited. with glossary, by W. J. Craig. M.A. Il- 
lustrated. 12mo, 1264 pages “Oxford Shakes- 
peare.” Oxford University Press. 





FICTION. 


The Dark Flower. By John Galsworthy. 12mo, 316 
pages. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.35 net. 

The Passionate Friends. By H. G. Wells. Mus- 
trated, 12mo, 363 pages. Harper & Brothers, 
$1.35 net. 

The Custom of the Country. By Edith Wharton. 
12mo, 594 pages. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$1.35 net. 

Richard Furlong. By E. Temple Thurston. With 
frontispiece, 12mo, 399 pages. D. Appleton & Co. 
$1.35 net. 

A Changed Man, and Other Stories. By Thomas 
Hardy. With photogravure frontispiece. 8vo, 
406 pages. Harper & Brothers. $1.35 net. 

The Valley of the Moon. By Jack London. With 
frontispiece in color, 12mo, 530 pages. Macmil- 
lan Co. $1.35 net. 

Youth’s Encounter. By Compton Mackenzie. 12mo, 
502 pages. D. Appleton & Co. $1.35 net. 

The Golden Barrier. By Agnes and Egerton Castle. 
12mo, 410 pages. Doubleday, Page & Co. 
$1.30 net. 

Down among Men. By Will Livingston Comfort. 
12mo, 287 pages. George H. Doran Co. $1.25 net. 

The Lure of the Little Drum. By Margaret Peter- 
son. With portraits, 12mo, 394 pages. G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. $1.35 net. 

The Red Room. By August Strindberg; translated 
from the Swedish by Ellie Schleussner. 12mo, 
393 pages. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.25 net. 

And Then Came Jean. By Robert Alexander Wazon. 
With frontispiece in color, 12mo, 449 pages. 
Small, Maynard & Co. $1.35 net. 

Barker’s: A Chronicle. By E. H. Lacon Watson. 
12mo, 343 pages. E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.35 net. 

Tide Marks. By Margaret Westrup. 12mo, 380 
pages. Macmillan Co. $1.35 net. 

Wanderfoot. By Cynthia Stockley. With portrait, 
12mo, 433 pages. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.35 net. 

The House of Happiness. By Kate Langley Bosher. 
Illustrated, 12mo, 305 pages. Harper & Brothers. 
$1.25 net. 

Snow upon the Desert. By S. Macnaughtan. 12mo, 
308 pages. E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.35 net. 

The Sphinx in the Labyrinth. By Maude Annesley. 
With frontispiece in color, 12mo, 327 pages. 
Duffield & Co. $1.25 net. 

Two Little Parisians. By Pierre Mille; translated 
from the French by Bérengére Drillien. 12mo, 
238 pages. John Lane Co. $1. net. 

A Person of Quality. By Ashton Hilliers. With 
frontispiece in color, 12mo, 435 pages. Desmond’ 
FitzGerald, Inc. $1.25 net. 

The Coming of Cassidy, and the Others. By Clar- 
ence E. Mulford. Illustrated in color, 12mo, 438 
pages. A. C. McClurg & Co. $1.35 net. 

A Rose of Old Quebec. By Anne Hollingsworth 
Wharton. Illustrated, 12mo, 197 pages. J. 
Lippincott Co. $1.25 net. 

The Eternal Masculine: Stories of Men and Boys. 
By Mary Raymond Shipman Andrews. Illus- 
trated, 12mo, 430 pages. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $1.30 net. 

Peg o’ My Heart: A Comedy of Youth. By J. Hart- 
ley Manners; novelized from the play of the 
same name. Illustrated in color, 12mo, 381 
pages. Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.25 net. 

In Search of a Husband. By Corra Harris. With 
frontispiece in color, 12mo0, 328 pages. Double- 
day, Page & Co. $1.35 net. 

The Lost Road. By Richard Harding Davis. Illus- 
trated, 12mo, 266 pages. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $1.25 net. = 

It Is Not Lawful. By Arthur H. DeLong. Mus- 
trated, 12mo, 353 pages. Eaton & Mains, 
$1.25 net. 

Green Chalk. By Doris Somerville. 12mo, 328 
pages. John Lane Co. $1.25 net. 

The Keeper of the Vineyards: A Tale of the Ozarks, 
By Caroline Abbot Stanley. Illustrated, 12mo, 
344 pages. Fleming H. Revell Co. $1.25 net. 

If You Touch Them They Vanish. By Gouverneur 
Morris. Illustrated in color, 12mo, 146 pages. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1. net. 

The Tinder Box. By Maria Thompson Daviess. 
Illustrated, 12mo, 312 pages. Century Co. $1. net. 
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A Term of Silence. By Forrest Halsey. 12mo, 246 
pages. Desmond FitzGerald, Inc. $1. net. 

The Egotistical 1. By Ellen Wilkins Tompkins. 
12mo, 172 pages. E. P. Dutton & Co. $1. net. 
Mascarose. By Gordon Arthur Smith. With fron- 

tispiece in color, 12mo, 257 pages. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $1. net. 
Frosty Ferguson, Strategist. By Lowell Hardy. 


Illustrated, 16mo, 80 pages. John Lane Co. 
50 cts. net. 


TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION. 


Across Unknown South America. By A. Henry Sav- 
pn ge . 2 ss illustrated in Am ot 
ure, etc., large 8vo. Little, 
= Brown & Co. 
Familiar Spanish Travels. By W. D. Howells. 


lustrated, 8vo, 327 pages. * 


H 
$2. net. arper & Brothers. 
The Conquest of Mow 
Browne. mt MeKinley. By Belmore 


Illustrated in color, etc., | 
— —— G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $3.50 net. — 
me as I Saw It; or, America Revisited. B 
Mrs. Alec-Tweedie. Illus ) : 
Macmillan Co. $3. net. nee wane Saw eee 
Pacific Shores from Panama. By Ernest $ 
illustrated by the author. Large 8vo. aoe 
— Scribner’s Sons. $2.50 net. — ‘ 
ra Russia. By Gregor Alexinsky: t 
; trans 
from the Russian by Bernard Miall. eo 
pages. Charles Scribner's Sons. $3.75 net. 
— 66 te English Lakes. By H. D. Rawns- 
mattis — rated, 12mo, 249 pages. Macmillan Co. 
e Critie im the Occident. By G 
Fitch. Illustrated, 8vo, 178 pages Pauy wn 
7 & Co. oe vo, 178 pages. Paul Elder 
unting in the Upper Yukon. By Th 
dale. Illustrat & Y 4 oe 2 
J Jacobs rs men” 320 pages. George W. 
ur uthern Highlanders, By H 
Illustrated, 8vo, — 5— 
canbe ace 395 pages. Outing Publishing 
ven Weeks in Hawall. By an Ameri 
(M. L. C.) Second edition; illustrated, Samo 60 
— Chicago: Howard D. Berrett. 75 cts. net. 
e im Mexico during a Residence of Tw 
© Years i 
— Country. By Madame Calderon my la 
rea; with Introduction by Henry Baerlein. 


12mo, 542 pages. “Everyman’ * 
Detea ada Seana —— 


ee ECONOMICS, AND PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 
arand Waste. By David Starr Jordan 2 
a pages. Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.25 — * 
he Purchasing Power of Money: Its Determination 
and Relation to Credit, Interest, and Crises. By 
Irving Fisher, assisted by Harry G. Brown. Sec- 
ond edition, large 8vo, 502 Pages. Macmillan Co 
4 $2.25 net. j 
e African Abroad; or, His Evolution in 
—— a Res — H. Ferris, te 
8, ustrated, 8vo. New H 2 
Morehouse & Taylor Co. 86. net. a 
An Introduction to the Study of Secial 
The Prehistoric Period. By F. Stuart Chene 
he . Illustrated, 8vo, 306 pages. Century Co. 
«- net. ; 


The Truth about the Railreads. By Howard Elli- 


ott. With portrait, 12mo, 260 pa 
Mifflin Co. $1.25 net. a 


The Continent eof Europe. By Lionel W. Lyde. 
= — 8vo, 446 pages. Macmillan Co. 
. net. 


The Work-a-Day Girl:_A Study of Some Present- 
Day Conditions. By Clara E. Laughlin. Illus- 
trated, 8vo, 320 pages. Fleming H. Revell Co. 
$1.50 net. 

Greeks in America. By Thomas Burgess. Iilus- 
trated, 12mo, 256 pages. Sherman, French & Co. 
$1.35 net. 

Facts of Socialism. By Jessie Wallace Hughan, 
Ph.D. 12mo, 175 pages. John Lane Co. 
75 cts. net 

The Progressive Movement: Its Principles and Its 
Programme. By S. J. Duncan-Clark; with Intro- 
duction by Theodore Roosevelt. 12mo, 318 
pages. Small, Maynard & Co. 50 cts. net. 





SCIENCE. 

Miracles of Science. By Henry Smith Williams. 
Illustrated, 8vo, 343 pages. Harper & Brothers. 
$2. net. 

Modern Problems of Biology. By Charles Sedgwick 
Minot. Illustrated, 8vo, 124 pages. P. Bilakis- 
ton’s Son & Co. $1.25 net. 

Practical Tree Repair. By Elbert Peets. Tllus- 
trated, 8vo, 265 pages. McBride, Nast & Co. 
$2. net. 

Matter and Some of Its Dimensions. By William 
Kearney Carr. 16mo, 120 pages. “Harper's Li- 
brary of Living Thought.” Harper & Brothers. 
75 cts. net. 

The Wild Tribes of Davao District, Mindanao. By 
Fay-Cooper Cole. Illustrated in color, etc., 8vo. 
Chicago: Field Museum of Natural History. 
Paper. 

New Trilobites from the Maquoketa Beds of Fayette 
County, Iowa. By Arthur Ware Slocom. 8vo. 
Chicago: Field Museum of Natural History. 
Paper. 


NATURE AND OUT-DOOR LIFE. 

The Life of the Fly: With Which Are Interspersed 
Some Chapters of Autobiography. By J. Henri 
Fabre; translated by Alexander Teixeira de 
Mattos. 12mo, 477 pages. Dodd, Mead & Co. 
$1.50 net. 

North and South: Notes on the Natural History of a 
Summer Camp and a Winter Home. By Stanton 
Davis Kirkham. Illustrated, 8vo, 286 pages. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.75 net. 

Toby: The Story of a Dog. By Elizabeth E. Gold- 
smith. Illustrated, 12mo, 224 pages. Macmillan 
Co. $1.25 net. 

Outing Handbooks. New volumes: Ice Boating, by 
H. Percy Ashley; Intensive Farming, by 8. C. 
Corbett; Pigeon Raising, by Alice MacLeod; 
Taxidermy, by Leon L Pray; Tennis Tactics, by 
Raymond D. Little. Each illustrated, 12mo. 
Outing Publishing Co. Per volume, 70 cts. net. 


ART, ARCHITECTURE, AND MUSIC. 

Colonial Furniture in America. By Luke Vincent 
Lockwood. New and greatly enlarged edition; 
in 2 volumes, illustrated, 4to. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $25. net. 

Art and Common Sense. By Royal Cortissoz. 8vo, 
445 pages. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.75 net. 
Mozart’s Operas: A Critical Study. By Edward J. 
Dent. Illustrated in photogravure, etc., large 

8vo, 432 pages. McBride, Nast & Co. $4. net. 

Art in Spain and Portugal. By Marcel Dieulafoy. 
Illustrated in color, etc., 12mo, 376 pages. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50 net. 

Home Furnishing. By George Leland Hunter. Illus- 
trated, 8vo, 231 pages. John Lane Co. $2. net. 
Staffordshire Pottery and Its History. By Josiah 
C. Wedgwood. Illustrated, large 8vo, 229 pages. 

McBride, Nast & Co. $3.25 net. 

Symphonies and Their Meaning. By Philip H. Goepp. 
Third Series, Modern Symphonies. 12mo, 363 
pages. J. B. Lippincott Co. $2. net. 

Peasant Art in Italy. Special Autumn Number of 
the Studio, 1913. Illustrated in color, etc., 4to. 
John Lane Co. Paper, $2.50 net. 

Early English Water Colors. By C. E. Hughes. Il- 
lustrated in color, etc., 16mo, 194 pages. “Little 
Books on Art.” A. C. McClurg & Co. $1. net. 

Forty Songs. By Adolf Jensen; edited by William 
Foster Apthorp. 4to. “Musicians’ Library. 
Oliver Ditson Co. $1.50 net. 

Stories of the Operas. By Ethel Shubert. 16mo, 218 
pages. Penn Publishing Co. 60 cts. 

The Appreciation of Music. By Albert Gehring. 
12mo, 89 pages. Cleveland: Central Publishing 
House. 80 cts. 


RELIGION AND THEOLOGY. 

The Religious Revolution of To-day. By James T. 
Shotwell, Ph.D. 12mo, 162 pages. Houghton 
Miffiin Co. $1.10 net. 

The Story-Life of the Son of Man. By Wayne 
Whipple. Illustrated, 8Vvo, 564 pages. Fieming 
H. Revell Co. $2.50 net. 

Christ and the Dramas of Doubt. By Ralph Tyler 
Flewelling. 12mo, 277 pages. Eaton & Mains. 
$1. net. 
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Luther’s Correspondence, and Other Contemporary 
Letters. Translated and edited by Preserved 
Smith, Ph.D. Volume L. 1507-1521. 8vo, 583 
pages. Philadelphia: Lutheran Publication So- 
ciety. 

The Life Efficient. By George A. Miller. 12mo, 248 
pages. Eaton & Mains. $1. net. 

Classbook of Old Testament History. By George 
Hodges. Illustrated, 12mo, 222 pages. Macmil- 
lan Co. $1. net. 

Marching Manward: A Study of the Boy. By Frank 
Orman Beck. 12mo, 192 pages. Eaton & Mains. 
75 cts. net. 

The Parable of the Cherries. By Edward A. Stein- 
er. 12mo, 64 pages. Fleming H. Revell Co. 
50 cts. net. 

A Description of Jesus. Written by Publius Lentul- 
lus, President of Judea, in the Reign of Tiberius 
Cesar, to the Monarch in Rome. 18mo, 10 pages. 
Boston: Alfred Bartlett. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Rambles in Autograph Land. By Adrian H. Joline. 
Illustrated in photogravure, etc., 8vo, 334 pages. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $2.50 net. 

Lightships and Lighthouses. By Frederick A. Tal- 
bot. Illustrated, 8vo, 325 pages. J. B. Lippin- 
cott Co. $1.50 net. 

The Economy Administration Cook Book. Edited 
by Susie Root Rhodes and Grace Porter Hop- 
kins. Illustrated, large 8vo, 696 pages. Ham- 
mond: W. B. Conkey Co. $2. net. 

Mr. Togo: Maid of All Work. By Wallace Irwin. 
Illustrated, 12mo, 190 pages. Duffield & Co. 
$1.25 net. 

Training Young Horses to Jump. By Geoffrey 
Brooke; with Preface by J. Vaughan. Illustrated 
in color, etc., 8vo, 118 pages. E. P. Dutton & Co. 
$1.50 net. 

Barks and Purrs. By Colette Willy; translated 
from the French by Marie Kelly. Illustrated, 
12mo, 165 pages. Desmond FitzGerald, Inc 
$1.25 net. 

Vocations tor Girls. By E. W. Weaver. 12mo, 200 
pages. A. S. Barnes Co. 75 cts. net. 

Votes for Men. i16mo, 80 cts. Duffield & Co. 
50 cts. net. 

Small Talks on Card Games. By Virginia M. Meyer. 
32mo. Paul Elder & Co. 

Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society. New 
Series, Vol. XII. 8vo, 375 pages. Williams and 
Norgate. 

Notes on Turquois in the East. By Berthold Laufer. 
Illustrated in color, etce., 8vo. Chicago: Field 
Museum of Natural History. Paper. 








Send for New Catalogue (No. 28) of Rare and 

Desirable Books, Ancient and Modern, including 

Works in Belles-Lettres, History, General and 

Sporting Literature, First Editions of Esteemed 

Authors, Association Books, Publications of 
Special Presses, etc. 


C. GERHARDT & CO., 20 Nassau St., New York 

















For immediate publication : 
STRINDBERG’S 


By the Open Sea 


A novel that does not 
insult your intelligence. 





Authorized translation by Ellie Schleussner. $1.25 net. 
B.W. HUEBSCH, Publisher, 225 Fifth avenue, New York 














Dante’s Divina Commedia 


First American Edition 


Edited, with Introduction, Arguments to each Canto, and inter- 
pretive footnotes, by Professor C. H. Grandgent, of Harvard 
University. Cloth, 914 pages, gilt top, uncut edges, Kirkup’s 
Dante in gold medallion. Price $2.25. The Inferno, Purga- 
torio, or Paradiso in single volumes, $1.25 each. 

The Nation, September 11, 1913: 

“Notable both for its thorough and alert scholarship and 
for its skilful adaptation, in material and in arrangement, to 
the needs of the American student. In its importance and in 
its excellence this edition is worthy to rank with the Dante 
translations of Longfellow and Norton.”’ 


D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 











Short-Story Writing 
writing, of th 





























The Crafters : Publishers 
920 Oak Street Kansas City, Missouri 
Announce 
“REPRESENTATIVE WOMEN” 

A little gallery of pen portraits of Living Women who 
have reached the Heights. 

By LOIS OLDHAM HENRICI 
Introduction by Ada M. Kassimer 
Artistically printed in generous size old style type on buff, 
laid, deckle edge heavy papers. Cover Antique Boards 
done in tan and brown. Twelve half-tone engravings 
tipped in. A Handsome Craftsman Book. Boxed, 160 pages. 
Postpaid $1.10. 


Ask for The Crafters’ Budget. 














THE ELM TREE PRESS yosoen od ie iim 


ited editions, under the Editorship cf Charles L. and John C. 





The Letters of Horace for Modern Readers. $3. 

Copa: The Hostess of the Inn. $1. 

Arnaldus, The Conservation of Youth and Defense of Age. $2. 

Origines Golfianz, The Origin of Golf, English and Latin. $2. 
MODERN AMERICAN LIBRARY ECONOMY, as illus- 
trated by the Newark, New Jersey, Free Public Library. A 
series of 13 pamphlets, each describing some aspect of library 
work, bound in half leather with full index, $12. Most of the 
pamphlets are still in print and are sold singly from 25c to $1. 
They include a “Course of Study for Normal School Pupils 
on the Use of a Library’ and a “ Course of Study for Normal 
School Pupils on Literature for Children.” 

LIBRARIAN’S SERIES, edited by Henry W. Kent and 
John C. Dana. 
The Old Librarian’s Almanack. $1.50. 
The Library and the Librarian. $1.50. 
The Intellectual Torch. $2.00. 
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Ancestral Records and Portraits 


A wide range of notable persons, giving early ancestors to 
present representative, concisely arranged. Interesting reading 
matter, commended as authentic by highest authority. Two 
volumes, 835 pages, handsome binding, 6% x 9%. with index, 
references, and profuse illustrations. Double-boxed, $10.00 net 
MARY WASHINGTON KEYSER, Chairman 

Keyser Building Baltimore, Md_ 





GENEALOGY 


GengALoGY or THE WARNE FaMIty tn AMERICA, A most 
interesting and valuable history of this old American family, 
beginning with Thomas Warne, one of the Twenty-four Propri- 
etors of East New Jersey. One hundred or more other families 
connected by marriage are carefully recorded. Valuable mate- 
rial on the early history of New Jersey is also contained therein. 
Profusely illustrated. Prices: in cloth, $6.50; three-quarters 
Morocco, $8.50. Also Warne Arms and Lord Arms, $1.00 each. 
Address REV. GEORGE W. LABAW, R. R. No. 1, PATERSON, N. ). 


‘tetlrs 


HEREDITY AND SEX 


By THOMAS HUNT MORGAN, Ph.D. 
Professor of Experimental Zoology, Columbia University. 
12mo, cloth, pp. ix. + 282. Tlustrated, Price, $1.75 net; 
by mail, $1.87. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS 


LEMCKE AND Buecuner, Agents 
30-32 West 27th Street - NEW YORK CITY 








OF CELEBRITIES BOUGHT AND SOLD 
Send for price lists 


Walter R. , 225 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Established 1887. Pub. The Collector, $1. a year 























F. M. HOLLY 
Established 1905 


Authors’ and Publishers’ Representative 
Circulars sent upon request. 156 Fifth Avenue, New Yorx. 





THE NEW YORK BUREAU OF REVISION 
Thirty-third Year. LETTERS OF CRITICISM, EXPERT 
REVISION OF MSS. Advice as to publication. Address 
DR. TITUS M. COAN, 424 W. 119th St., NEW YORK CITY 





THE BUREAU OF SERVICE TO AUTHORS 


Under the Supervision of Mopeste Hannis Jorpan, 
Revises, Edits, and Places Books, Serials, Special Articles, 
Poems, Dramas, Photoplays, Vaudeville Sketches, Songs. 
Typing by experts. Endorsement of leading Editors, Pub- 
lishers, 

Send 10 cents for Writer's Leaflet of Instruction. 
32 Union Square, East NEW YORK CITY 





A work needed by every lawyer, minister, teacher 
every reader of Taz Dia. ~~ 
Printed from the same plates as the 


$7.50 Subscription Edition for $1.50 


JOHN R. ANDERSON : 35 West 15th St.,New York 





EXPERT REVISION OF MANUSCRIPTS AND PROOFS. 
Siesny woth of ony one eee, Eight years’ experience as 


MISS BEARD, 333 East Ontario Street, Oak Park, Curcaco. 








THE STUDY-GUIDE SERIES 
FOR USE IN COLLEGE CLASSES 


STUDIES OF THE HISTORICAL PLAYS OF SHAKESPEARE. Set of 
four, $1.00. Single copy, one play, 40 cents. Special price 
for use in classes. 

STUDIES OF THE HISTORICAL NOVELS. Romola, Henry Esmond. 
For advanced classes, clubs, etc. 

THE CREATIVE ART OF FICTION. An essay for advanced students 
writers of short stories, etc. 

THE STUDY.OF IDYLLS OF THE KING. Advanced and critical 
study of poetic narrative art. 

Liat for secondary schools an request. Address 


H. A. DAVIDSON, THE STUDY-GUIDE SERIES, CAMBRIDGE, MASS 








AUTHORS [f,53ee3 

I have edited, 
öM iticised and 
sold authors’ manuscripts. I can dis- 
pose of saleable work. Send 2-cent 
stamp for Writer’s Aid Leaflet D. 
Book Scripts, Short Stories, Household, 
Juvenile, and feature articles wanted 
for publication. Manuscripts typed. 


HELEN NORWOOD HALSEY 
Herald Square Hotel © NEW YORK CITY 

















THE EDITOR 


The Journal of 
Information 
Literary W: 


Nineteenth Year 
Issued on tenth 
and twenty-fifth 





If you are a writer— whether of books or 
*for current periodicals — you will find in 
Tue Epitor the counsel, help and inspiration 
that make for successful literary endeavor. 


Besides articles of concrete, practical worth, 
written by editors or successful writers, each 
semi-monthly number contains in the depart- 
ment, ‘‘ The Literary Market,’’ all the news 
of all the magazines, new and old, that pay for 
manuscripts. Novel, play, short story, verse 
and essay prize competitions are announced 
regularly. 


= London says: ‘‘ THe Epiror taught me 
ow to solve the stamp and landlord problems.”’ 


Readers of THe Eprror are the successful 
writers of the United States and Canada. 


A copy of the current number will be sent for 


ten cents. The yearly subscription is one 
dollar and fifty cents. 

THE EDITOR 
Box 509 RIDGEWOOD, N. J. 


























